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Ah! why will kings forget that they are men? 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love? 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, dew terrors for the grave, 


Artificers of death ! 


PORTEUS’S DEATH. 
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PRESENT STATE OF EUROPE, 


We have thought that at the present interest- 
ing period, a map of Europe and a statistical ta- 
ble, would be acceptable to our readers. _ 

That quarter of the world, though less in ex- 
tent than the others, is, in several respects, the 
most interesting. There the arts and sciences 
have been brought nearest to perfection. From 
thence has guage the race that is poaghng our 
own continent. ith every year will the moral 
and political influence of the Europeans, and 
their descendants, become more powerful in 
every part of the globe. ; 

Russia, who extends her sway over one-third 
of Asia, and a great but barren region in Ame- 
rica, now includes within her limits more than 
one-half of the European continent. She has 
not yet reached the acme of her greatness. Be- 
yond her bounds, on the south and west, are 
twelve millions of people, connected with the 
Russians by languages of the same origin, and 
three millions of others, the Greeks, whose reli- 
gion disposes them to prefer a union with Russia 
to a union with any other country. 

Within the limits of European Russia, much 
diversity of character is found. On the north- 
east are the Samoyedes, a barbarous tribe of pe- 
culiar habits. On the north-west, the Lapland- 
ers, some of whom are still involved in the dark- 
ness of idolatry. The principal seat of the Finns 
ts north of the Gulf of Finland, and east of the 
. Gulf of Bothnia. Their country was long in pos- 
session of the Swedes, and from their connexion 
with that enlightened people, the Finns de- 
rived many advantages. They are attached to 
the Lutheran religion, and have, in their Diet, 
the semblance of a representative government. 
The Finns, with Esthonians, Livonians, Ger- 
mans, Poles, and other races, together with the 
Russians strictly so called, occupy the provinces 
on the east shore of the Baltic. The upper classes 
in some of those provinces, particularly in Livo- 
nia, of which Riga is the capital, are said to be 
very ae and refined. The eastern pro- 





vinces of European Russia, are inhabited by 
mixed races of Slavonic, Finnic, and Tartar ori- 
in. These are not far advanced in civilization. 

Not less than twenty or twenty-five races or 
tribes of men may be counted in European Rus- 
sia: but the Russians properly so called, consti- 
tute nine-tenths of the population of this immense 
region. Moscow and Kiew may be regarded as 
their central points. From these they have ex- 
tended their conquests, to the north and to the 
south, to the east and to the west. The Poles at 
one time encroached on their territory; but the 
Muscovites have now added to their empire the 
greater part of Poland proper, or the region of 
the Vistula. It is dificult to fix limits to their 
power. Dynasty after dynasty may be over- 
turned, but the Russian nation must increase 
in political importance, unless the other Europe- 
an powers deem it expedient to pursue a policy 
which may ultimately tend to the dismemberment 
of this mighty empire. 

The Poles are now struggling for indepen- 
dence. They ere brave and spirited, but are 
they able alone to sustain a prolonged contest 
with the autocrat? Their best founded hopes of 
success are, perhaps, in the just fears Prussia 
and Austria entertain of the Russian power. 

South of Russia the Turkish power prevails : 
it has converted into a desert what was once the 
most civilized country of Europe. The Furkish 
power over many districts of this country, as 
over Albania, Bosnia, Servia, Bulgaria, Walla- 
chia, and Moldavia, is more or less limited: but 
we cannot hope to see these countries civilized 
while the Turk is absolute in Constantinople and 
Roumelia. 

The Greeks, after enduring this tyranny for 
many years, have thrown off the yoke. But des- 
potism has been succeeded by anarchy. The 
Greeks have been debased by long continued 
oppression: and many years must elapse before 
that people will enjoy all the blessings of freedom. 
Itis well worthy of remark that though the Greek 
men appear to possess few of the qualities of good 
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citizens, the Grecian women are as exemplary 
as the women of Great Britain or of the United 
states. : 
ore Austrians, under the sceptre of their be- 
nevolent, but not highly gifted monarch, enjoy a 
government which suits their native disposition. 
Their soil is fertile, and their intellect sluggish. 
They had a philosophical emperor in Joseph, but 
they could not profit by the efforts he made to 


‘improve their condition. The contrast between 


them and the people of northern Germany is 
very striking. 

The Austrian sway now extends over Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Hungary, Lombardy and Venice, 
and all the country between the ancient duke- 
dom of Austria and Italy. Four million Aus- 
trians command more that twenty million Hun- 
garians, Bohemians, Italians and others. 

Prussia, from a small, has become a great 
kingdom. The king is a man of good vem 
sharacter. He is gradually extending the liber- 
ties of the people, and in various ways improving 
their condition. It is believed to be the influence 
of Austria that prevents him trom fulfilling his 
promise to give his people a constitution. 

The kingdom of Saxony has been so reduced. 
in size, that its situation on the map can be dis- 
covered only by the site of its principal town, 
Dresden. Its present population is about 1,200,- 
000. They possess a fertile country, and are 
well governed. It is feared that the remains of 
Saxony will be annexed to Prussia. This will 
be grievous to the Saxons. 

In the smaller States of Germany the people 
ere heavily burdened with taxes. We may form 
some idea of their condition by supposing that 
each of our States had a royal court and a stand- 
ing army to support: and that custom houses 
and custom house officers were established on 
every county line. The population of several of 
the German principalities, is less than that of 
Delaware or Rhode Island; and the territory of 
some of them is not so large as that of our middle 
sized counties. 

In all these states, however,—at least in all in 
which the Protestant religion prevails,—the hu- 
man mind is very active. The sudden and cnor- 
mous growth of learning in Germany, is not 
less remarkable than the enormous increase of 


» wealth in Great Britain in the last half century. 


Sweden, under a representative form of go- 
vernment and a limited monarch, is advancing 
in wealth, population, and happiness. The ad- 
vantages of education are more generally dif- 
fused among the Swedes and Prussians, than, 
perhaps, among any other people. 

The progress of Denmark is less rapid. 

Switzerland affords a remarkable example of 
what patient industry can accomplish. The 
Swiss have by labour and perseverance made 
their country of rugged mountains the abode of 
comfort. The inhabitants of many fertile plains, 
may envy their condition. 

The example of Holland is not less striking. 
A country redeemed from the sea, is, in propor- 
tion to the number of square miles it contains, 
the most populous in Europe. 

The neighbouring Belgians are the equals of 
the Hollanders in industry and frugality, but far 
behind them in intelligence. The diflerence of 
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religion makes so great a difference in the cha- 
racter of the people, that it is meet Holland and 
Belgium should be under different governments: 
although a union of the two countries would; in 
other respects, seem desirable. 

France is enjoying the benefits of her former 
revolution. The effect of that was to break down 
the laws of entail, distribute the church lands 
among the people, deprive the nobility of some of 
their most pernicious privileges, and excite intel- 
lectual activity in all ranks of society. But much 

et remains to be done in France, in destroying 
egalized monopolies, and giving the provinces 
their proper share of influence in the affairs of 
Government. At present the metropolis controls 
every thing. 

Spain, once the most powerful country in Eu- 
rope, has, by the influence of kingcraft and 
priestcraft, been made one of the most feeble. 

Portugal has for its monarch one of the most 
reckless of tyrants. 


On a portion of Italy the Austrian influence . 


weighs heavy. Though adapted to the genius of 
the southern Germans, the Austrian domination 
suits not the mercurial Italians. The people of 
Venice and of Lombardy bear with impatience 
a foreign yoke. 

The Piedmotese, the continental subjects of 
the King of Sardinia, are perhaps the most en- 
lightened of the Italians. Their monarch is said 
to be labouring to reduce them to a condition 
similar to that of the Austrians, through the in- 
strumentality of the Jesuits, and by throwing 
obstacles in the way of intercourse with libera 
nations. 

The Duke of Modena, the sovereign of a small 
territory, containing a population of from 300,000 
to 400,000, is represented to be almost as great a 
tyrant as Don Miquel of Portugal. 

The subjects of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
who are more than 1,200,000 in number, are well 
governed and happy. Their territory is fruitful 
and well cultivated. Their capital, Florence, is 
the admiration of all who visit Italy. 

The states of the church are worse governed 
than any others in Europe. In addition to exac- 
tions under the colour of law, the poor inhabitant is 
subject to depredations from organized bands oi 
robbers or banditti. The mal’aria which has 
depopulated the Campagna, and which is now 
spreading its fatal influence over Rome, would 
even if the moral causes of evil were less power- 
ful, forbid the hope of the ancient mistress of the 
world soon recovering much of her ancient 
splendor. 

The late King of Naples was one of the worst 
of the Bourbons. As in despotic governments 
much depends on the personal character of the 
monarch, the condition of the people must, not- 
withstanding the delightfulness of their climate, 
be far from enviable. , : 

No country exercises so great a moral and po- 
litical influence on the affairs of the world as 
Great Britain. England is not as large as Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey united. Engen and 
Wales together are not as large as e single 
state of Virginia. The superficies of the whole 
island of Great Britain (England, Wales and 
Scotland) is about 88,000 square miles, which 1s 
less than twice the superficies of Pennsylvania. 
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But this little island rules over a hundred million 
people in Asia, claims the extensive territories 
of Australasia, has colonies in Africa, and the 
West Indies, and immense regions in America. 
On the dominions of the British King the sun 
never sets. To the suggestions of the British 
cabinet, all the Governments of Europe pay a 
respectful deference. 

ut a Government so strong abroad, is no 
longer able to sustain itself at home. A revolu- 
tion has commenced, a revolution which we trust 
will be completed without bloodshed, but which 
will effectually change the condition of things in 
England. The King seems more fully convinced 
than some of the no aty of the necessity of con- 
cessions to the people. If the aristocracy blindly 
resist the measures which the progress of public 
opinion calls for, the nage gore may be shaken by 
dreadful convulsions. standing army cannot, 
where the press is free, keep a starving multitude 
in subjection. In the emancipation of the Catho- 
lics, the peaceable revolution of which we have 
spoken, commenced. The next step will be a 
reform in the system of representation. Public 
opinion, which now acts indirectly on the Go- 
vernment, through the medium of the press, will 
then act directly, through the representatives of 
the people. Such changes as the times require, 
will then be speedily and easily effected, in both 
church and state. 

In France, the system of administration is not 
yet liberal enough for the people. It is difficult 
to discover any thing the new King and his Min- 
isters have done for the benefit of the working 
classes. The trading monopolies are notabolish- 
ed. The public burthens are not laid on different 
portions of the community, in proportion to their 
ability to bear them. The condition of things in 
that country is notstable. Evenif the monarchy 
does not give place to a republic, the present 
King may occupy the throne but a few years. 

The government ofthe Swiss cantons, though 
called republican, is, in many respects, very ar- 
ristocratical. The dread of incurring the dis- 
pleasure of Austria, has been the cause or the 
pretext for many absurd restrictions on the liberty 
of the people. The recent change in the state 
of affairs in France has infused new spirit into 
the people, and they press with ardor for an ex- 
tension of their privileges. 

The division of Germany into a number of 
States would prevent a united revolutionary ef- 
fort, even if the condition of the people was such 
as to incite them to risque their lives and for- 
tunes for a change in their political system. But 
Bavaria, Baden, Wurtemburg, Hanover, and 
Saxony, are already constitutional States. The 
population of these is more than seven millions. 
l'o these some smaller States should be added. 
The cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, Lubec, and 
Frankfort, are a kind of republics, undér the pro- 
tection of the neighboring sovreigns. Hungary, 
though attached to Austria, enjoys a kind of re- 
presarentixe rovernment. Gallatia,or Austrian 
oland, has also its Diet. The Grand Duehy of 
Posen and other parts of the King of Prussia’s 
possessions, formerly belonging to Poland, 
ave their representative assemblies. The 
gov exsemanet of the other parts of the Prussian 
fominions, is paternal, though strict. The re-| 
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mark might be extended to the government of 
the patrimonial estates of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria. Itis very unwise to trust the welfare of a 
"dag to the personal goodness of monarchs: 
ut, whatever may be the form of government, 
attempts at revolution are seldom made, when 
public affairs are tolerably well administered. 

Many years ago, Denmark was changed from 
a limited into an absolute monarchy. ‘The revo- 
lution was effected by the King and his Minis- 
ters, without a drop of bloodshed. Will the peo- 
ple be able to regain their share of political power 
as easily as they lost it? 

The inhabitants of various parts of Italy are 
anxious to have the whole of their peninsula uni- 
ted under one government. But vain would be 
the attempt while Austria has the predominant 
influence in that country. 

Very bad political institutions can seldom be 
pot rid of without the application of physical force. 

ut if efforts should be made at the present time 
to revolutionize Spain, Portugal, and some other 
countries, a portion of the inhabitants of which 
are much attached to ancient usages and an- 
cient institutions, very distressing civil wars 
may ensue. If those countries in which the 
foundations of liberty and order have already 
been laid, particularly Great Britain, France, 
Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, and Saxony, 
should goon peaceably improving their condition, 
light will spread from them overthe most benighted 
parts of Europe. Kings, withthe fatalconsequen- 
ces before them of not regarding public opinion, 
would then, in some instances, voluntarily make 
such changes as the state of the times might re- 
quire. In other instances, bad sovereigns could 
be exchanged for good ones, with as much ease 
as was lately done in Brunswick and in Saxony, 
or revolutions effected with as little bloodshed as 
the last in France. Revolutions at the present 
time, in several of the Kingdoms of Europe, 
would, there is reason tofear, be followed by long 
years of civil war and anarchy, as in Greece and 
South America. 

When we reflect on the number of wars by 
which Europe has been devastated, it seems won- 
derful that that quarter of the world has not re- 
lapsed into barbarism. But how different is its 
condition from what it was in the tenth century, 
wheneven Kings could not write their own names, 
and powerful lords had fewer of the comforts of 
life than many mechanics now possess. Then, 
indeed, there seemed cause for despair. But the 
invention of paper, led to the revival of letters. 
The condition of society was then sensibly im- 
proved. A few centuries afterwards printing 
was invented. Books were multiplied, free in- 
vestigation became more general, and a refor- 
mation of religion was the consequence. ‘The in- 
vention of gun powder changed the character of 
wars, and put it in the power of civilized nations 
successfully to resist the incursions of barbarians. 
The discovery of America opened new sources 
of wealth to the Europeans, and the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope increased their 
trade with the people of Asia. 

These causes will operate with accelerated 
force during the remainder of the present centu- 
ry. The advantages of improved machinery are 
now most sensibly felt in Great Britain, but they 
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will be rapidly diffused over the rest of Europe, 
and by enabling a greater number of persons to 
devote their time to intellectual pursuits, will 
contribute much to the progress of society. More 
liberal rules of intercourse between nations will 
be adopted, and each country will participate of 
the advantages the others enjoy. ; 

The wars of the last forty years have been nu- 
merous and bloody, but they have not prevented 
the onward march of society. The conflict be- 
tween the principles of liberty and the principles 
of despotism, will bescvere, and will be contin- 
ued for a long period, in different forms, in differ- 
entcountries. Occasionally the supporters of ar- 
bitrary power will be victorious: but there is 
ground for hope, that society will march onward 
still, From barbarous Turkey nothing is now to 
be feared. The position and resources of Russia 
make her an enemy to be dreaded. But Russia 
is advancing in civilization—her nobles rapidly, 
the body of the nation slowly and surely. tt is 2 
satisfaction to know that when the Russians have 
conquered nations more civilized than themselves, 
they have not endeavoured to bring their politi- 
eal institutions into precisely the same form as 
those of the Empire. Thus, although Russia has 
no representative assemblies of her own, she has 
suffered the Finnlanders and the Poles to retain 
their diets. The extension of the power of Rus- 
sia to the event, would certainly retard the pro- 
gress of society in many countries, but would 
hasten the civilization of Russia itself. 'Theman- 
ners of the Germans, the Swedes, and other na- 
tions of the west, supposing so dreadful an event 
as their conquest by the Russians to take place, 
could not but have a similar effect to that which 
the conquest of China had on the Tartars. 

Should, however, all the last hopes of man per- 
ish in Europe, there is yet another continent in 
which they may revive. 

— s———— 
From the Saturday E.enine Post. 

THE PCET TO HIS FORMER MISTRESS, 
Dear idol of my soul! e’en now 

1 see that sweetly placid brow— 

The eloquence of those bright eyes 
Which won my poor heart’s sacrifice— 
"That lovely bosom—but, no more !—~ 
Why number ail thy graces o’er? 
‘The task is worse than vanity, 

Since Mary’s love was not for me. 
But yet, thts weak, untu‘or’d heart 

From thy lov’d image will not part ; 

It freshly blooms in memory, 

‘Though Mary’s self was not for me! 

We feel a melanchely joy 

When past delights our thoughts employ ; 
Like the poor bankrupt, strangely blest, 
tn showing what he once possessed ; 
And, though his pleasure ends in pain, 
He oft renews the theme again. 

Thus, oft, with melancholy smile, 

My thoughts revert to Nassav’s 1sle; 

The idol thou, before mine eyes, 

My heart the bleeding sacrifice: 

Then, spite of thy unkind return, 

The flame of love doth purely burn! 

Yes, Mary! though thou’rt lost to me, 
This poor, worn heart still throbs for thee; 
Still mourns o’er bygone happy days, 
When first Llesrn’d to chaunt thy praise; 
When, wrapt in dreains of pure delight, 
With thee | wander’d by the light 

Of the sweet moon, and thought no ill, 
For lovely peace abode there still: 





THE POET TO HIS FORMER MISTRESS—POLAND. 


Peace, that _ soon to flee, was there— 
Was in my Reart—but now, despair. 
No, not despair; that, too, has gone, 
And still calm sorrow reigns alone ! 


Perchance I have not long to mourn; 

ut soon must to the earth return. 
When the tall grass and daisies wave 
Above thy lover’s early grave; 
When the co!d earth my bed shall be, 
Will Mary drop a tear for me? 
Yet no, thou must not weep; ‘twill prove 
An idle grief; for, if thy love 
Or pity could not wake, while life 
Still nerved this heart against the strife 
Of burning love and wasting care, 
If then thou couldst not hear my prayer; 
O mourn not, when life’s meteor light 
Is quench’d; then Jet me rest in night! 
Its earthly house of’ sordid clay 
The soul will spurn, and flit away, 
To join the spirits of the brave, 
Who sought to free the groaning slave, 
But whom their ingrate country left 
To die, of all, save hope, bereft; 
To join the faithful and the good, 
Who for their Saviour pour’d their blood, 
As freely as his own was given, 
And pass’d, through circling flames, to heaven ' 
The innocent, the long eppress’d, 
Will meet there, in that place of rest. 
Then will the spirit grieve no more; 
Its earthly pangs, at last, are o’er; 
Fer earthly love, or earthly care, 
Can never, never enter there! 


—< p>. 


0. G. 


BY HENRY GLASSFORD PELL. 


“* A maiden heart give me, 
That locked and sacred lay, 
Though tried by many a key 
‘That ne’er could find the way, 
Til [, by gentler art, 
Touched the long-hidden spring, 
And found that maiden heart 
_. In beauty eheterintirs 
Amidst its herbage buried like a flower, 
Or like a bird that sings deep in its leafy bower.” 


a 
Written for the Casket. 
POLAND. 


At this epoch when the recent revolution in 
Poland has engaged so much attention, and when 
the former and peculiar history of that country 
is recalled with interest, a review of some of the 
most remarkable pee of that history cannot be 
read in the United States, without profit. The 
history of Poland is an example from facts, ofa 
confederated government, where WVullification 
was effectually tested; and where faction pro- 
duced its legitimate effects. 

Let no reader suppose from these introductory 
remarks, that I am inclined to amuse him with 
declamation; on the contrary, I shall state facts 
and those facts in great part translated from the 
text of a Polish nobleman, patriot, and sufferer in 
a former attempt to secure the independence of 
Poland. When I just conceived the idea of in- 
troducing the subject of Polish history, ‘to the 
readers of this periodical, my idea was confine 
to the-intention of giving a sketch of the Biogra- 
phy of the inestimable Kosciusko, but on exa- 
mining and comparing the documents in my hand, 
I soon found, that even the life of Kosciusko would 
be illustrated by a more extended view, and by a 
retrospect on the history of his country. 


EOE LEI 












POLAND, 


It is with Polish history, as with every other, 
the existing state of affairs can only be known 
from the past; because the events of one age are 
effects flowing from the events of a preceding 
age. It has been from a disregard to such almost 
self evident truth, that the history of the United 
States is so generally commenced, not at its be- 
ginning but at one of the remarkable epocha, the 
revolution in 1775. In regard to Poland, if we 
attend only to what we find in common English 
literature, we are led to consider it as a country 
inhabited by one people, and a people who, until 
broken to pieces by foreign aggression, enjoyed 
all the benefits of a well organised government. 
This was, however, so far from being true that the 
whole evidence of history demonstrates the re- 
verse. 

If we glance an eye over Europe, we find from 
the Atlantic Ocean to the Ural Mountains, with 
innumerable dialects, three radical languages. 
The Latin ferming the base of the Portuguese, 
Spanish, Italian and French, predominate west of 
the Rhine and the Adige. From the Rhine to the 
Oder, the Teutonic, the radix of the Dutch Belgic 
German, Saxon &c., prevails. Over the immense 
plains of Poland and Russia, from the Carpathian 
to the Ural mountains, the Slavonic greatly pre- 
dominates. 

Near the lines of separation, these great Ethno- 
graphical features blend; there are Germans 
west of the Rhine and east of the Oder, not as con- 
querors of others, but as permanent population, 
yet receding from thelines of demarcation, thead- 
mixtures become less visible until the indigenous 
races stand in their primitive unity of character. 

The Poles, giving to that term its greatest lati- 
tude, standing directly between the ‘l'eutonic and 
Slavonic masses, partook of the features and ele- 
ments of both, but when moreclosely examined the 
latter element so greatly prevailed@s to justify 
classing the Poles with the Renien. under one ge- 
neral head of Slavi. This classification is, how- 
ever, national, and applies to the body of the peo- 
ple. The nobility are evidently a separate race. 

“The mass of the Polish nation is, descended 
from the ancient Leches, the same people as the 
Lygians of Tacitus, and the Licciavians of the 
middle ages. But the warlike and adventurous 
colonies of the Goths, particularly the Western 
or Visi-Goths, were settled at an early period on 
the banks of the Vistula; and formed perhaps in 
many places, the dominant race. The clear com- 
plexion and regular features of the Polish nobles 
seem to strengthen the supposition, which is al- 
most confirmed by the title of the nobles; a title 
that isunknowninevery other Slavonic language. 
TheSzlachics, pronounced Schlagh-tchitch, were 
in part composed of foreign conquerors, and iden- 
tified in the course of ages with the native aristo- 
cracy. The time corresponds with the German 
shlatic and schlatic, of the tenth century and sig- 
nifies gentleman, but is only applied to the nobili- 
ty.” Malte Brun, Vol. VI. p. 694. 

This author shews conclusively, that the Sar- 
matians were not the ancestors, as is commonly 
believed, of the Poles. The Sarmatians invaded 
and overran what has been since called Poland, 
and the Greeks gave the name of Sarmatia to the 
country. But every author from Herodotus 
downwards who mention the Sarmatian hordes, 
*29 
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describe them as “short, fat, swarthy and un- 
fruitful.” This description answers much better 
to the Morgolic, and Calmuc tribes, than to the 
tall well made Goth or Tartar, and it is evident 
from the contrast between the common people in 
the vallies of the Vistula, Niemen, Bog, and 
Dinieper, and the dominant nobility of the same 
regions, that the ancestors of these castes were dif- 
ferent. “It is difficult,’ says Malte Brun, “to 
imagine how compilers of history and Geography 
could believe that the Sarmatians, “‘a swarthy 
race, an unfruitful people,” occupied theimmense 
space which Sarmatia covers on @he ancient 
— As well may the names of Russia, Turkey 
and former Poland,be considered the boundaries 
of distinct people, while they mark only the limits 
of empires. Is the Greek a Turk, the Magiar an 
Austrian, the Finn a Russian, or the Basque a 
Frenchman?—Were the Italians Goths under 
Theodoric? [Are the Celtic Irish, English under 
William IV ?} 

“ The answers to these questions are not doubt- 
ful. In like manner the Slavonic people between 
the Oder and Vistula, or the Lygii on the plains; 
the Mugilones on the hills; the Navarhales onthe 
marshy lands; the Carpi, Biessi, and other tribes 
on the Carpathians; the Venedes or Ulends, in 
Prussia and Lithuania; the Fenniin Polesia, and 
Black Russia, the other Finnic hordes in Central 
Russia, retained their national existence, and 
their language and customs, although they be- 
came for a time subjects of the Sarmatians*. 


And these people yet remain separate, though 
pressed from the west by the Germanic, and from 
the east by the Slavonic races; fair, tall, and in- 
diginous to Europe. Thus inhabited by nations 
who touched without intermixing, has remained 
the wide spread European Sarmatia or the 
equally vague Poland or Polska, ** The Plain.” 
Tosay the races wao inhabit Poland have not par- 
tially blended would be untrue, but while the em- 
pire of Poland has declined, blazed a moment, and 
became extinct the nations remain, defined, dis- 
tinct, and contrasted. 

Ages of obscurity were followed by ages of con- 
fusion. Great astonishment has been feit and ex- 
pressed, why Poland should have continued weak, 
distracted and of course divided, whilst the neigh- 
bouring nations were gradually improving in law 
and civil government, increasing in power, and 
stability. A few postulata will aid us in solving 
this historical problem.’ Military democracy is 
the government most natural to man, and has been 
both on the old and new continent, the first politi- 
calsystem of barbarous tribes. That this feudal 
system, of which the fiefs of Europe in the middle 
ages was merely aspecies arose in thehumanheart 
is proven by its universal a The nomadic 
nations of central Asia,the Slavonians of eastern, 
the Goths of central, and the Germanic and Cel- 
tic nations of western Europe, differing in almost 
every thing e’se, agreed upon this one principle, 
of regarding military prowess as the highest spe- 
cies of excellence; and so did and do the Ame- 
rican nations. 

Yet, though so favourable to human liberty in 
words, vassalage, political distraction, personal 
insecurity or personal slavery, and where carried 
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* Malte Brun, Vol. VI. p. 698. 











































































































































POLAND. 


to excess, national ruin have invariably been the 
results of a system so alluring to the unreflecting 
‘vanity ofman. Itis asystem which, with unerring 
certainty, divides mankind into two unequal mas- 
ses; and the most numerous, or the labouring, pro- 
ductive, and commercial class; the other few in 
number, but entitled noble, holding in their hands 
the sword, the purse, and honorable offices of the 
state. This favored class soon becomes a caste, 
the members intermarry,amongst themselves, use 
frequently an entirely distinct language, but in 
every case, a language, sufficiently marked in its 
idiomatic e#pressions to serve as a distinctive 
speech. The codes of ethics imposed on the vas- 
sal, neglected or despised by the noble—the mas- 
ter. 

Such in substance was the state of society which 
after the 5th and 6th centuries of our vulgar era, 
prevailed over all Europe. The full amount of 
evils, itas true, did not accumulate in one age, or 
perhaps even existed together in one country, but 
where mitigated by local circumstances, still the 
condition of society was wretched in the worst use 
of the term.* 


At all periods of history there were men who 
saw Clearly, deplored bitterly, and often raised 
their voices against such abuses ;—but for many 
centuries to very little effect. Time, however, at 
length produced correctives of more or less ex- 
tent and efficacy, every where in Europe except 
in Poland. If the irrefragable evidence of their 
own writers did not authenticate the facts, it 
would be naturally regarded as a calumny, that 
whilst the other nations of Europe were slowly 
reforming the barbarisms of former ages, the 
Poles introduced the Liberum Veto, into their 
government. - Of this worst of all barbarisms we 
shall have another occasion to speak, and now 

roceed to give a brief sketch of the history of 
oland introductory to the age of Kosciusko. 


The origin of the Poles has been already no- 
ticed; the modern name, first appeared in histo- 
ry about A. D.950. Christianity introduced this 
nation into authentic records. A remark may 
be made here on a curious coincidence attending 
the introduction of Christianity amongst the 
northern nations of Europe. That is, that in al- 
most every instance from Clovis, the gospel of 
Christ was introduced through the agency of wo- 
men. In France, Clotilda, the queen of Clovis, 
contributed to give this inestimable gift to the 
Franks about A. D. 500. In Poland, Mieczislaus 
I, the first duke or king of that nation of whom 
we possess an authentic account, embraced 
Christianity, A. D. 966, at the solicitation of his 
wife Dambrowkat. In Russia, Veadimir the 
Great, was the first Grand duke who embraced 
Christianity in A. D. 988. He was baptised in 
Kherson of Taurida, on the occasion of his mar- 
riage with Anna Romanowna, sister of Basil IT. 
— Constantine VIII. emperors of Constantino- 
ple. 

With all its meliorating power over the human 
passions, Christianity could not atonce soften the 
erocious habits of the Poles. Their government 
then as defective as that of Bohemia or any other 
in Europe, subjected the great body of the nation 
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to the most debasing servitude. The male de- 
scendants of Mieczislaus I. reigned in Poland un- 
til the death of Casimir the Civett, 1370. This 
dynasty of kings, is known by the name of Piasts, 
from their alledged founder Piast. These an- 
cient sovereigns of Poland were hereditary and 
ruled most despotically, and with a rod of iron. 

The Piast kings of Poland, mostly tyrants in 
character, and claiming the throne by hereditary 
right were with few exceptions weak and worth- 
less. Similar to other parts of Europe the state 
was parcelled out amongst petty princes of the 
royal line. A civil war between the sons of Bo- 
leslaus IJ. in 1146 augmented the previous anar- 
chy, and it was about the same period, that Ger- 
man colonies neuen to extend along the Baltic 
coast. Conrad duke of Massovia, finally called 
in the Teutonic Knights and employed them 
against the Pagans of Prussia, ond in 1230, es- 
tablished that order at Culm. This was a very 
important event in the history of Europe, as it 
laid the foundation of a monarchy of great import- 
ance in the future political destiny of neighbour- 
ing nations: that is Prussia. 

he introduction of the Teutonic order, was 
rapidly followed by the inroad of a still more fero- 
cious enemy. The Monguls having overran Rus- 
sia, invaded and subdued Poland im 1240. These 
fierce destroyers burnt Cracow, and advanced to, 
and defeated the Poles and Germans near Lig- 
nitz in Silesia. 

Amid these scenes of barbarism and violence, 
another power rose in the north. The Lithua- 
nians a Slavonic tribe, originally resident on the 
Niemen and Wilia rivers, long subject to Russia, 
shook off the yoke whilst the latter sunk under 
che Monguls. In about two centuries, Lithuania 
comprehended all the extensive region from and 
including the Grand Duchy of Kion, the cradle 
of the Russian empire, to the north of the Nie- 
men. 

All that remained in the middle of the 14th 
century, 1350, of the once powerful empire of 
Russia was the Grand Duchy of Woledimir. At 
the same epoch, three distinct and rival powers 
existed in Poland. Lithuania in the east, Po- 
land proper in the centre, and the United Teu- 
tonic and Livonian Knights along the Baltic. 
Of these powers in comparative civilization and 
wealth the German Knights, with their capital 
in Dantzic were the principal; out in the true 
elements of power, physical force, and extent of 
territory, Lithuania was most formidable. 

The true cause why a great and permanent 
state did not rise in Poland at the period under 
review, was probably, the total uon-existance 
of any one congenerous peo sufficiently nu- 
merous to serve as a rallying yonate The two 
United German Orders, had all the vices of 2 
military democracy united to a frantic religious 
zeal. ‘These principles involved them in almost 
perpetual war with Lithuania. This was Car- 
thage against Rome, and eventuated accord- 
ingly. ; 

In 1382, Poland and Lithuania were united 
nominally by the intermarriage of Jagellon, 
Grand Duke of Lithuania, with Hedwiga, queeD 
of Poland. This union if it could have been 
really national would have totally changed the 
history of the world; but treaties could not 
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change nations and the two people implacable 
enemies for ages remained separate. Again, the 
beneficial conseyuences of the union of Poland 
and Lithuania were counteracted by a previous 
revolution, which changed the monarchy from 
being hereditary to be elective by the nobles. 

The decline of the German power in Prussia, 
followed the union of Poland and Lithuania, and 
it is probable that the Teutonic provinces would 
have been gradually reunited to the crown, by a 
similar process which went into operation at the 
same period in Russia, France and England, 
but from various causes the course of events in 
Poland was the reverse of that which proved so 
salutary to other states. 

In 1339, Casimir III. the Great, having no 
children of his own, and wishing to secure the 
crown to his sister’s son, convoked a general as- 
sembly of the nobles at Cracow, got the succes- 
sion secured to his nephew Louis of Hungary, in 
opposition to the ropubar legitimate claims of the 
Piast family. This subversion of the hereditary 
rights of the Piasts, gave the Polish nobles a pre- 
text for interfering in the election of their kings, 
until at last the throne became completely elec- 
tive. It also afforded them an opportunity for 
limiting the power of their kings, and laying the 
base of what was called a republic, but which 
was in reality the very worst form of aristocracy. 
Deputies from the nobles of Poland, were sent 
into Hungary, 1355, during the life of Casimir 
If]. who compelled Louis, his intended successor, 
to subscribe an act, which provided, that, on his 
accession to the créwn, he should bind himself, 
and his successors, to disburden the Polish nobi- 
lity of all taxes and contributions; that he should 
never, under any pretext, exact subsidies from 
them; and that, in travelling, he should claim 
nothing for the support of his court, in any place 
during his journey.* 

Casimir IIl. died in 1370, and his successor 
Louis in 1382, and one solitary good effect was 
produced by the increasing power of the nobles. 
On the death of Louis, they interfered and set 
aside his order of succession, conferring the 
crown upon one of his daughters, Hedwiga, and 
stipulated, that she should marry J agellon, Grand 
Duke of Lithuania, who, on his part, agreed to 
the personal and national union, and that himself 
and subjects should embrace Christianity. Un- 
der the name of Uladislaus V. Jagellon was 
crowned at Cracow, 1386. 

With all the defects of its constitution of go- 
vernment, Poland was, under the Jagellonic 
dynasty, a powerful monarchy; and indeed it 
may be doubted whether, in that period, the 
Polish government was more defective than was 
that of the European nations generally. But 
every thing human has, at all times, a tendency 
in some particular direction, and in that direc- 
tion only do events produce their full effects. 
J Juring the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, the 
genius of government, over all Europe, tended 
towards monarchy. The people were too ignorant 
to feel that they were slaves and victims; there- 
fore the struggle to prevent the augmentation of 
royal power was sustained by an aristocracy, the 
natural and pernicious weeds of the feudal ages. 


— 


* Malte Brur, Vol. VI. page 60).—Koch, Vol. I. page 331. 
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In every part of Europe, it may be remarked, 
the great body of the people were protected ina 
very near proportion with the force of royal 
power. There was a natural alliance between 
the monarch and the apont body of the people. 
In France, England, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Scotland, the great nobles, from being vassals of 
the crown, sunk to subjects of the government. 
On the two peninsulas of Spain and Italy, on the 
Rhenish provinces, and in the Hanseatic towns, 
commerce revived the principles of civil liberty, 
and, for two centuries, the condition of society 
was gradually meliorated. 


These salutary changes, however, were con- 
fined, in a great part, to the Romans, Gothic, and 
Gothic-Teutonic nations of Europe. The art of 
printing was promulgated. in Europe about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, in the reign of 
Casimir IV., son and successor of Jagellon, and, 
as far as its influence extended, shed a most sa- 
lutary light onthe human mind. But it was only 
where the Greek and Roman classics were dis- 
seminated, that any extensive benefit could be 
derived from printing. The Sclavonic nations 
were almost utterly excluded from any partici- 
pation in one of the greatest of human deocue: 
ries, for two centuries after it had revolutionized 
the western nations. Ignorant and degraded as 
were the people, even in the most improved parts 
of Europe, they were still more deeply enslaved 
and oppressed amongst the Sclavonic, than a- 
mongst the Gothic-Germanic nations. 


In Poland, the male line of Jagellon, or Uladis- 
laus V., failed, in 1572, in the person of Sigis- 
mund I]. The government under all the Jagel- 
lonic kings had gradually assumed the form of 2 
democratic republic, with a nominal king, but 
the real substance of a corrupt aristocracy. The 
democratic forms were reserved to the nobles. 
Among themselves they were held equal in rights 
and dignities. They were, however, the only 
nage who enjoved the rights of citizenship. 

hey alone were represented in the legislature 
called Diets. The honours and dignities, both 
in church and state, and every valuable fran- 
chise, were reserved by and for them; while the 
burgesses and peasantry alone supported the 
whole burden of expenses. But still, imperfect 
as must have been such a government, it pre- 
served, comparatively, much vigour, and Poland 
supported, though with decreasing force, the 
character of being the ruling nation of the north 
of Europe, so long as the house of Jagellon oc- 
cupied the throne. The power of the Teutonic 
orders, shattered by Jagellon himself, sunk to 
ruin under his family, and Prussia and Livonia 
were united to Poland, and maintained against 
the power of Russia.* 


The death of Sigismund II. revealed the true 
constitution of the kingdom. The office of king 
became parey elective, and it was ordained that, 
core the king’s life, no successor should be 
named; but that the states, on his demise, should 
enjoy for ever a perfect freedom of election, on 
every vacancy of the throne. Such were the 
origin of the diets of election, which, from their 
nature, could be productive of only turbulence, 


* Koch’s Revolutions, Vol. JI. p. 119-20. 
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violence, and anarchy. The nobles, in a body, 
appeared at these diets; thither they repaired on 
horseback and in arms, ranked in order, accord- 
ing to the respective palatinates. The diet was, 
in reality, a licentious military camp, near War- 


saw. 

The Pacta Conventa, of which so much has 
been written, were, in themselves, similar to the 
Magna Charta of England. They were the 
conditions under which the monarchs bound 
themselves to administer the government. The 
custom of imposing the Pacta took its rise at the 
epoch of the death of Sigismund II. Henry of 

alois, afterwards Charles IX. of France, was 
the first elected king of Poland who swore, in 
1573, to observe the conditions of these Pacta, 
which enacted, that no foreigner should be intro- 
duced either in a civil or military department. 
In brief, the Pacta formed the constitution of go- 
vernment, under which every salutar a 
tive of the crown was taken away, and the power 
of the nobles exalted in proportion.* 


Under the elective system were chosen, as 
kings of Poland, Henry III. of Valois, Stephen 
Bathon, Sigismund II1., Uladislaus VU., John 
Casimir, Michaei Wiesnousiky, John Sobieski, 
Frederick Augustus I., Stanislaus Leszcinski, 
Frederick Augustus II.,and Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, in a period of a hundred and ninety-one 
years, from 1573 to 1764. 

This was exactly the period in which the power 
of Russia was solidly based and developed to the 
world. It would seem that every change made 
in human affairs, however salutary in other na- 
tions, was to produce evil to Poland. The re- 
formation in religion, so meliorating to the 
northern nations of Europe generally, was in- 
troduced into Poland during the reign of Si- 
gismund II., and was there an apple, not only of 
religious, but political discord. The body of the 

le were of the Greek church, and now the 
nobility became two rival religious sects; and 
it will soon appear how greatly these sectarian 
contentions contributed to the ruin of the na- 
tion. 

Under such complicated causes of deteriora- 
tion, Poland lost its commanding influence, not, 
however, without moments in which the force of 
the nation was exerted and felt. Among the 
elective kings, the last which sustained the Bos 
of the Poles against the Russians, was Uladis- 
laus VII.son of Sigismund III. With a Polish 
army, he penetrated to Moscow, in 1618, and in 
1634, he forced the Russians to raise the siege of 
Smolensko, and dictated the treaty of Wiesma, 
under the walls of Moscow. In the treaties of 
Divilina, 1618, and that of Wiesma, the vast ter- 
ritories of Smolensko, Tscernigou, and Novogo- 
rod Sieverskoe, were dismembered from Russia, 
and united to Poland. 

In outward appearance, the grandeur of Po- 
land was at its acme during the latter part of 
the reign of Uladislaus VII. Under the double- 
headed white eagle were ranged the inhabitants 
of the immense territory from the cataracts of 
the Dneiper to Domes Ness, the northern point 
of Courland, and from the Carpathian Moun- 
tains to the north-eastern sources of the Dneiper, 
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* Koch, vol. IT. p, 120,—1. 
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through ten degrees of latitude and fifteen of 
longitude, embracing more than three hundred 
thousand square miles, and even then, at least 
fifteen millions of inhabitants. The Polish ar- 
mies were successful on every side; Russia and 
Turkey had been compelled to form treaties, 
which virtually acknowledged the great supe- 
riority of Poland. This age of triumph was the 
eve of decline. 

In 1637, Poland had the misfortune, through 
the selfish policy of her nobles, to excite a mur- 
derous war with her best allies, the Cossacks. 
The Kossacks, or Kaisaks, si ifying, it is said, 
on good authority, light cavalry, was a military 
term many ages before it became a national ap- 
pellative. In the national distinctions of Russia 
and Poland, the name or term Cossack was ap- 
plied to a warlike assemblage of tribes spread 
along the north side of the Black Sea, in the val- 
leys of the Dneiper and Don. With an exten- 
sive admixture of Tartar, Turkish, and Teutonic 
blood, the Cossacks are Russians, or, more parti- 
cularly, Malo-Russians. Previous to the Tar- 
tar invasions, which so long oppressed and dis- 
membered Russia, the Malo, or Little Russians, 
were subjects of the Dukes of Russia; but, in 
1320, Gedmin, Grand Duke of Lithuania, in- 
vaded and conquered Kiow. In those ages of 
confusion the Cossacks began to assume an inde- 
es position, on those countries they yet in- 

erit. ‘Their power and settlements extended to 
the Bog and Dniester, and Poland became their 
natural ally: an alliance most beneficial to 
Poland. ‘The most sagacious of the elective 
kings of Poland sought and secured the friend- 
ship of a warlike people, who covered the king- 
dom on twoexposed sides. Stephen Bathori was 
the last Polish king, however, who knew the 
value of the Cossack alliance. Poles gradually 
settled themselves in the a and insinuated 
themselves into every office. The Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, composed of Polish nobles, at- 
tempted to enforce the authority of the Pope on 
a people who scarce ever before heard suggested 
the existence of the Roman pontiff. These in- 
fatuated proceedings, added to fiscal exactions, 
drove the Cossacks to war. 


The king, Uladislaus VII. though disapproving 
the conduct of the Polish nobility, was compelled, 
by his situation, to act vigourously against the 
Cossacks, whom he defeated. But the Russians 
were too near; and, when oppressed by the su- 
perior power of the Poles, the Cossacks sought, 
and very readily obtained, the aid of Russia. 
The war was long and bloody; and peace was 
not made until 1649, in the first year of the reign 
of John Casimir. The ensuing year war agar 
burst out, which terminated in the first dismem- 
berment of Poland.* 

The Gossack hetman, Chmielniski, concluded 
a formal treaty with the czar Alexis Michaelo- 
vitz, Jan. 16, 1654, in virtue of which Kiow, and 
the other towns of the Ukraine, under the power 
of the Cossacks, were filled with Russian garri- 
sons. Charles X., king of Sweden, invaded Po- 
land in 1655, and took Warsaw. The czar, Mi- 
chael, pursued his conquests, regained Smolen- 
sko, and advanced to and took W ilna.|} 





* Malte Brun, vol. vi. 397. + Koch, vol. it. 200. 
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The peace of Olivia, 1660, released Poland 
from the arms of the Swedes, but hostilities were 
not closed with the Russians until the treaty of 
Andnissor, January, 1667. By that remarkable 
convention, the czar restored to Poland his con- 
quests in Lithuania; but retained Smolensko 
Novogorod-Sieverskoe, T’chernigor, Kiow, and 
all the country of the Cossacks, beyond the Dnei- 
per. The Cossacks Zaporogss, (Kossacks on this 
side the Cataracts,) it was agreed should remain 
under the common jurisdiction of both states. 

The reign of John Casimir was, in fact, a 
period of increasing weakness and confusion. 
Schinski, member of the diet, from Upita in 
Lithuania, introduced the iberum veto, by which 
the dissent of a single member arrested the pro- 
ceedings of the whole assembly. Itdemands all 
the authority of history to render the fact at all 
credible, that any people could ever admit so 
gross a violation of human right, but we are not 
permitted to doubt either the innovation or its 
consequences. September 16, 1668, John Casi- 
mer abdicated the throne. 

An interregnum of eight months was followed 
by the election of Michael Wisnowicski, who, 
after a stormy reign, of four years, lost Kami- 
niec, and closed his disgraces by death, Nov. 10, 
1673, the day before a splendid victory had been 

ined over the Turks, by the Poles under John 
Sobieski, near Choczim. 

His own pre-eminent merit, the death of Mi- 
chael, and the glorious field of Choczim, secured 
the throne to Sobieski, and his future conduct 
justified their choice. The disgraceful treaty 
concluded by Michael was disregarded by the 
Poles and their new king. But Paleo, though 
invigorated by the talents of Sobieski, was un- 
equal to contend with the Ottoman empire suc- 
cessfully, and, by the treaty of Zarowno, 26th of 
October, 1676, the Turks remitted the specified 
tribute agreed to be paid by Michael, but the 
retained the very important bulwark of Poland, 
Kaminiec, with a large share of Podolia and the 
Ukraine. 

_ The treaty of Zarowno scarcely made a pause 
in the war with Turkey, which was renewed; 
and yet it was more by his own personal exer- 
tions than by any national act, that Sobieski 
raised and marched that fine army to Vienna, 
which routed the Turks under its walls, Sept 12, 
1683. The safety of Vienna was that of Poland; 
and yet Sobieski gained only abuse in Poland, 
by an expedition which has given, and will for 
ever give, lustre to the Polish nation. ‘“ Sobi- 
eski,” says Koch, “‘ became the deliverer of Vi- 
enna; he signalized himself in the campaigns of 
1683 and 1684, and, if he did not gain any im- 
portant advantages over the Turks; if he had 
not even the satisfaction of recovering Kaminiec 
and Podolia, it must be ascribed to the ncompe- 
tence of his means, and to the disunion and in- 
difference of the Poles, who refused to make a 
simgle sacrifice in the cause. Sobieski was even 
forced to have recourse to the protection of the 
Russians against the Turks; and saw himself 
reduced to the painful necessity of setting his 
hand to the definitive peace which was concluded 
with Russia at Moscow, May 6th, 1686, by which 
Poland, in order to obtain the alliance of that 
power against the Ottomans, consented to give 
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up Smolensko, Belaia, Dorogobuz, Tcherni- 
gous, Starodub, and Novogorod-Sieverskoe, with 
their dependencies; as also the whole territory 
known by the name of Little Russia, situated on 
the left bank of the Borysthenes or Dnieper, be- 
tween that river and the frontiers of Putioli, as 
far as Perevolocsna. The city of Kiow, with its 
territory, as determined gy oe treaty, was also. 
included in that cession. Finally, the Cossacks 
called Zaporogs and Kudak, who, according to 
the treaty of Andnissor, ought to have been de- 
pendencies on these wo states, were reserved 
exclusively to Russia. Sobieskished tears when 
he was obliged to sign that or. at Leopold or 
Lemburg, in presence of the Russian ambas- 
sadors.’* 

The generous and illustrious Sobieski lived 
not to see his country restored to peace. He died 
at Villanow, near Warsaw, 16th June, 1696, on 
the day of the anniversary of the beginning of 
his reign; and with him expired the grandeur of 
Poland. Augustus II. elector of Saxony, was 
elected to supply the throne of Sobieski; and by 
the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699, peace was finally 
made with the Turks. Kaminiec and that part 
of Podolia ceded by the treaty of Zarowno, were 
restored to Poland. 

The invasion of Poland by Charles XII. of 
Sweden; the dethronement of Augustus II. the 
inter-reign of Stanislaus Leczynski, the restora- 
tion of Augustus and dethronementof Stanislaus in 
turn rapidly followed in the early part of the 18th 
century, but were merely the natural effects of 
such a government; they were the passing scenes 
of a drama rich insuchchangesoffortune. The 
government and nation were slowly, however, 
preparing the denouement of the plot. 


Poland and Lithuania had from early ages of 
christianity contained great numbers attached to 
the ritual of the Greek Church. This was the 
original ritual of Christianity introduced into 
either country and was deeply seated in the hearts 
of the people, and they persisted in their profes- 
sion in despite of the efforts made by the Polish 
Clergy to bring them into the pale ofthe Romish 
Church. The Dictestune doctrines had been also 
introduced, and made extensive progress in the 
17th century. The nobles were divided general- 
ly between the Protestant and Romish churches, 
whilst some of the nobles and the people almost 
entire were of the Greek Church. 

Political power being restricted to the class of 
nobles, the contest for power rested between the 
Romish and Protestant parties. ‘The nobles who 

rofessed the former doctrines, obtained at the 
iet of Wilna, 1563, the right of enjoying along 
with the Greeks, all the prerogatives of their 
rank, and of being admitted without distinction, 
both to the assemblies of the Diet, and the offices 
and dignities of the republic. Moreover, their 
religious and political liberties,had been guaran- 
teed in the most solemn manner, not only By trea- 
ties of alliance, and the Pacta Conventa of the 
Kings, butalso by the laws and constitution of their 
kingdom. 
e Catholics having afterwards become the 
stronger party, their zeal, animated by their Cler- 
gy and the Jesuits, led them to perseeute those 
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* Koch, vol. ii. p. 201,-2. 
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violence, and anarchy. The nobles, in a body, 
appeared at these diets; thither they repaired on 
horseback and in arms, ranked in order, accord- 
ing to the respective palatinates. The diet was, 
in reality, a licentious military camp, near War- 


saw. 

The Pacta Conventa, of which so much has 
been written, were, in themselves, similar to the 
Magna Charta of England. They were the 
conditions under which the monarchs bound 
themselves to administer the government. The 
custom of me Bi the Pacta took its rise at the 
epoch of the death of ——— II. Henry of 

alois, afterwards Charles IX. of France, was 
the first elected king of Poland who swore, in 
1573, to observe the conditions of these Pacta, 
which enacted, that no foreigner should be intro- 
duced either in a civil or military department. 
In brief, the Pacta formed the constitution of go- 
vernment, under which every saluta reroga- 
tive of the crown was taken away, and the power 
of the nobles exalted in proportion.* 


Under the elective system were chosen, as 
kings of Poland, Henry III. of Valois, Stephen 
Bathon, Sigismund II1., Uladislaus VII., John 
Casimir, Michaei Wiesnousiky, John Sobieski, 
Frederick Augustus I., Stanislaus Leszcinski, 
Frederick Augustus II.,and Stanislaus Ponia- 
towski, in a period of a hundred and ninety-one 
years, from 1573 to 1764. 

This was exactly the period in which the power 
of Russia was solidly based and developed to the 
world. It would seem that every change made 
in human affairs, however salutary in other na- 
tions, was to produce evil to Poland. The re- 
formation in religion, so meliorating to the 
northern nations of Europe generally, was in- 
troduced into Poland during the reign of Si- 
gismund II., and was there an apple, not only of 
religious, but political discord. ‘The body of the 

le were of the Greek church, and now the 
nobility became two rival religious sects; and 
it will soon appear how greatly these sectarian 
contentions contributed to the ruin of the na- 
tion. 

Under such complicated causes of deteriora- 
tion, Poland lost its commanding influence, not, 
however, without moments in which the force of 
the nation was exerted and felt. Among the 
elective kings, the last which sustained the Pome 
of the Poles against the Russians, was Uladis- 
laus VII. son of Sigismund III. With a Polish 
army, he penetrated to Moscow, in 1618, and in 
1634, he forced the Russians to raise the siege of 
Smolensko, and dictated the treaty of Wiesma, 
under the walls of Moscow. In the treaties of 
Divilina, 1618, and that of Wiesma, the vast ter- 
ritories of Smolensko, Tscernigou, and Novogo- 
rod Sieverskoe, were dismembered from Russia, 
and united to Poland. 

In outward appearance, the grandeur of Po- 
land was at its acme during the latter part of 
the reign of Uladislaus VII. Under the double- 
headed white eagle were ranged the inhabitants 
of the immense territory from the cataracts of 
the Dneiper to Domes Ness, the northern point 
of Courland, and from the Carpathian Moun- 
tains to the north-eastern sources of the Dneiper, 


ee 


* Koch, vol. II. p, 120,—1. 
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through ten degrees of latitude and fifteen of 
longitude, embracing more than three hundred 
thousand square miles, and even then, at least 
fifteen millions of inhabitants. The Polish ar- 
mies were successful on every side; Russia and 
Turkey had been compelled to form treatie:, 
which virtually acknowledged the great supe- 
riority of Poland. This age of triumph was the 
eve of decline. 

In 1637, Poland had the misfortune, through 
the selfish policy of her nobles, to excite a mur- 
derous war with her best allies, the Cossacks, 
The Kossacks, or Kaisaks, signifying, it is said, 
on good authority, light cavalry, was a military 
term many ages before it became a national ap- 
pellative. In the national distinctions of Russia 
and Poland, the name or term Cossack was ap- 
plied to a warlike assemblage of tribes spread 
along the north side of the Black Sea, in the val- 
leys of the Dneiper and Don. With an exten- 
sive admixture of Tartar, Turkish, and Teutonic 
blood, the Cossacks are Russians, or, more parti- 
cularly, Malo-Russians. Previous to the Tar- 
tar invasions, which so long oppressed and dis- 
membered Russia, the Malo, or Little Russians, 
were subjects of the Dukes of Russia; but, in 
1320, Gedmin, Grand Duke of Lithuania, in- 
vaded and conquered Kiow. In those ages of 
confusion the Cossacks began to assume an inde- 
= position, on those countries they yet in- 

erit. ‘Their power and settlements extended to 
the Bog and Dniester, and Poland became their 
natural ally: an alliance most beneficial to 
Poland. The most sagacious of the elective 
kings of Poland sought and secured the friend- 
ship of a warlike people, who covered the king- 
dom on twoexposed sides. Stephen Bathori was 
the last Polish king, however, who knew the 
value of the Cossack alliance. Poles gradually 
settled themselves in the —— and insinuated 
themselves into every office. The Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy, composed of Polish nobles, at- 
tempted to enforce the authority of the Pope on 
a people who scarce ever before heard suggested 
the existence of the Roman pontiff. These in- 
fatuated proceedings, added to fiscal exactions, 
drove the Cossacks to war. 


The king, Uladislaus VII. though disapproving 
the conduct of the Polish nobility, was compelled, 
by his situation, to act vigourously against the 
Cossacks, whom he defeated. But the Russians 
were too near; and, when oppressed by the su- 
perior power of the Poles, the Cossacks sought, 
and very readily obtained, the aid of Russia. 
The war was long and bloody; and peace was 
not made until 1649, in the first year of the reign 
of John Casimir. The ensuing year war again 
burst out, which terminated in the first dismem- 
berment of Poland.* 

The Gossack hetman, Chmielniski, concluded 
a formal treaty with the ezar Alexis Michaelo- 
vitz, Jan. 16, 1654, in virtue of which Kiow, and 
the other towns of the Ukraine, under the power 
of the Cossacks, were filled with Russian garri- 
sons. Charles X., king of Sweden, invaded Po- 
land in 1655, and took Warsaw. The czar, Mi- 
chael, pursued his conquests, regained Smolen- 
sko, and advanced to and took Wilna.| 


+ Koch, vol. it. 200. 





* Malte Brun, vol. vi. 397. 
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The peace of Olivia, 1660, released Poland 
from the arms of the Swedes, but hostilities were 
not closed with the Russians until the treaty of 
Andnissor, January, 1667. By that remarkable 
convention, the czar restored to Poland his con- 
quests in Lithuania; but retained Smolensko 

Novogorod-Sieverskoe, ‘Tchernigor, Kiow, and 
all the country of the Cossacks, beyond the Dnei- 
per. The Cossacks Zaporogss, (Kossacks on this 
side the Cataracts,) it was agreed should remain 
under the common jurisdiction of both states. 

The reign of John Casimir was, in fact, a 
period of increasing weakness and confusion. 
Schinski, member of the diet, from Upita in 
Lithuania, introduced the iberum veto, by which 
the dissent of a sirigle member arrested the pro- 
ceedings of the whole assembly. Itdemands all 
the authority of history to render the fact at all 
credible, that any — could ever admit so 
gross a violation of human right, but we are not 
permitted to doubt either the innovation or its 
consequences. September 16, 1668, John Casi- 
mer abdicated the throne. 

An interregnum of eight months was followed 
by the election of Michael Wisnowicski, who, 
after a stormy reign, of four years, lost Kami- 
niec, and closed his disgraces by death, Nov. 10, 
1673, the day before a splendid victory had been 
gained over the Turks, by the Poles under John 
Sobieski, near Choczim. 

His own pre-eminent merit, the death of Mi- 
chael, and the glorious field of Choczim, secured 
the throne to dobieski, and his future conduct 
justified their choice. The disgraceful treaty 
concluded by Michael was disregarded by the 
Poles and their new king. But Poland, though 
invigorated by the talents of Sobieski, was un- 
equal to contend with the Ottoman empire suc- 
cessfully, and, by the treaty of Zarowno, 26th of 
October, 1676, the Turks remitted the specified 
tribute agreed to be paid by Michael, but the 
retained the very important bulwark of Poland, 
Kaminiec, with a large share of Podolia and the 
Ukraine. 

_ The treaty of Zarowno scarcely made a pause 
inthe war with Turkey, which was renewed; 
and yet it was more by his own personal exer- 
tions than by any national act, that Sobieski 
raised and marched that fine army to Vienna, 
which routed the Turks under its walls, Sept 12 
1683. The safety of Vienna was that of Poland; 
and yet Sobieski gained only abuse in Poland, 
by an expedition which has given, and will for 
ever give, lustre to the Polish nation. ‘“ Sobi- 
eski,” says Koch, ‘* became the deliverer of Vi- 
enna; he signalized himself in the campaigns of 
1683 and 1634, and, if he did not gain any im- 
portant advantages over the Turks; if he had 
not even the satisfaction of recovering Kaminiec 
and Podolia, it must be ascribed to the incompe- 
tence of his means, and to the disunion and in- 
difference of the Poles, who refused to make a 
single sacrifice in the cause. Sobieski was even 
forced to have recourse to the protection of the 
Russians against the Turks; and saw himself 
reduced to the painful necessity of setting his 
hand to the definitive peace which was concluded 
with Russia at Moscow, May 6th, 1686, by which 
Poland, in order to obtain the alliance of that 
Power against the Ottomans, consented to give 
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up Smolensko, Belaia, Dorogobuz, Tcherni- 
gous, Starodub, and Novogorod-Sieverskoe, with 
their dependencies; as also the whole territory 
known by the name of Little Russia, situated on 
the left bank of the Borysthenes or Dnieper, be- 
tween that river and the frontiers of Putioli, as 
far as Perevolocsna. The city of Kiow, with its 
territory, as determined oe treaty, was also. 
included in that cession. Finally, the Cossacks 
called Zaporogs and Kudak, who, according to 
the treaty of Andnissor, ought to have been de- 
pendencies on these two states, were reserved 
exclusively to Russia. Sobieskished tears when 
he was obliged to sign that ~— at Leopold or 
Lemburg, in presence of the Russian ambas- 
sadors.”* 

The generous and illustrious Sobieski lived 
not to see his country restored to peace. Hedied 
at Villanow, near Warsaw, 16th June, 1696, on 
the day of the anniversary of the beginning of 
his reign; and with him expired the grandeur of 
Poland. Augustus II. elector of Saxony, was 
elected to supply the throne of Sobieski; and by 
the treaty of Carlowitz, in 1699, peace was finally 
made with the Turks. Kaminiec and that part 
of Podolia ceded by the treaty of Zarowno, were 
restored to Poland. 

The invasion of Poland by Charles XII. of 
Sweden; the dethronement of Augustus II. the 
inter-reign of Stanislaus Leczynski, the restora- 
tion of Augustus and dethronementof Stanislaus in 
turn rapidly followed in the early part of the 18th 
century, but were merely the natural effects of 
such a government; they were the passing scenes 
of a drama rich insuch changes offortune. The 
government and nation were slowly, however, 
preparing the denouement of the plot. 


Poland and Lithuania had from early pp of 
christianity contained great numbers attached to 
the ritual of the Greek Church. This was the 
original ritual of Christianity introduced into 
either country and was deeply seated in the hearts 
of the people, and they persisted in their profes- 
sion in despite of the efforts made by the Polish 
Clergy to bring them into the pale ofthe Romish 
Church. The Pctostint doctrines had been also 
introduced, and made extensive progress in the 
17th century. The nobles were divided general- 
ly between the Protestant and Romish churches, 


>| whilst some of the nobles and the people almost 


entire were of the Greek Church. 

Political power being restricted to the class of 
nobles, the contest for power rested between the 
Romish and Protestant parties. The nobles who 

rofessed the former doctrines, obtained at the 
iet of Wilna, 1563, the right of enjoying along 
with the Greeks, all the prerogatives of their 
rank, and of being admitted without distinction, 
both to the assemblies of the Diet, and the offices 
and dignities of the republic. Moreover, their 
religious and political liberties,had been guaran- 
teed in the most solemn manner, notonly by trea- 
ties of alliance, and the Pacta Conventa of the 
Kings, but also by the laws and constitution of their 
kingdom. 
e Catholics having afterwards become the 
stronger party, their zeal, animated by their Cler- 
gy and the Jesuits, led them to perseeute those 





* Koch, vol. ii. p. 201,-2. 
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whom they regarded as Heretics. They had in 
various ways circumscribed the religious liber- 
ties of both Greeks and Protestants, especiall 
at the Diet of 1717; and in those of 1733, and 1736, 
they went so far as to exclude the Dissidents 
from the Diets and tribunals, and in general from 
all places of trust, only preserving the peace with 
them according to the ancient laws of the Re- 
public. : 

The name of Dissidents was then given to the 
Greek and Protestant non-conformists in Poland, 
who, though so widely differing in their respec- 
tive Creeds, were formed into a powerful petd 
by the intolerant folly and blindness of the Cath- 

ics. In the treaty of Moscow, 1686, the 9th ar- 
ticle stipulated the right of protection to the Po- 
lish Greeks by the government of Russia, and 26 
years before that treaty, the 2d article of that of 
Olivia secured the right of interference in favor 
of the Protestant Dissenters in Poland to the go- 
vernments of England, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Brandenburg. These stipulations prove incon- 
trovertibly, twovery important facts, first that the 
interference of foreign powers in the affairs of Po- 
land arose from causes within that misgoverned 
kingdom, and in the second place that the dis- 
memberment which subsequently took place was 
really the natural effect of causes long in opera- 
tion. 

The throne of Poland having become vacant 
by the death of Augustus III. the 5th of October, 
1763, the empress Catharine II. destined that 
crown for Stanislaus Poniatouski, a Polish noble- 
man who had gained her favor, when he resided 
at St. Petersburg, as plenipotentiary of Poland. 
In the interim between the death of Augustus 


ill. and the Diet of Warsaw, 7th Sept. 1764, the 
empress having gained over the court of Berlin 
to her interests, sent several detachments of her 
troops inte Poland, and carried the election of 
her favorite. 

It was at this Diet of election that the empress 
of Russia formerly interceded with the Republic 


in favor of the Dissidents of Poland and Lithu- 
ania, with the professed view of having them re- 
instated in those civil and ecclesiastical rights, of 
which they had been deprived by the intolerance 
of the Catholics. The empress Catharine inter- 
posed more especially in favor of the Greeks, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the ninth article of the 
treaty of Moscow formed 86 years before, whilst 
the courts of London, Berlin, Stockholm and Co- 
penhagen, as guarantees of the peace of Olivia, 
urged the second article of that treaty in support 
of the Protestant dissenters. 

According to all the ordinary calculations that 
would be rationally made on human policy it 
might have been expected that in the then con- 
dition of Poland, such powerful interference 
would have been sufficient to mitigate religious 
intolerance at least, if for no hetter motive than 
to render null treaty stipulations, which gave le- 
gal plausibility to foreign interference. On the 
contrary, the Diet of Warsaw, instigated by the 
Clergy and the Court of Rome, in the year 1766, 
confirmed all the former laws against the Protes- 
tants, which the foreign Courts had desired to be 
altered and amended. They merely introduced 
some few modifications in the Law of 1717, rela- 
tive to the exercise of worship. 
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Half-way measures are in all cases applying a 
softening plaster toa cancer. In the present in- 


y | stance the ruling party acted precisely as Cath- 


arine II. and Frederick II. wished it to act. The 
Dissidents resisted and entered into a confedera- 
cy, in 1767, at Sluckz and Thorn. The discon- 
tented Catholic nobility joined the Dissidents, and 
finally all fragments of the opposition were com- 
bined intoa 1 a confederation under Marshal 
Prince Radzivil. An extraordinary Diet was 
then assembled at Warsaw; the deliberations of 
which began 5th Oct. 1767, and were violent and 
tumultuous. The Bishop of Cracow and his ad- 
herents gave way to the torrent of their zeal, and 
the then real sovereignof Poland exerted her pow- 
er, and conducted these orator's into the recesses 
of Russia, and a committee was named from all 
the different orders of the —) to regulate all 
matters regarding the Dissidents, in concert with 
the ministers of the protecting courts. A sepe- 
rate act was drawn up the 24th of February, 1768, 
in the form of a Convention between Russia and 
Poland. 

* that Act, the Dissidents were re-instated 
in all their rights. The regulations which had 
passed to their prejudice in the P pat co 1717, 1736, 
and 1766, were annulled. This Act was confirm- 
ed by the treaty of peace and alliance concluded 
at Warsaw, the 24th of Feb. 1768, betweep Rus- 
sia and Poland, by which those two powers guar- 
anteed to each other the whole of their respective 
possessions in Europe ; and the empress of Russia 
more especially guaranteed the liberty, constitu- 
tion and integrality of the Polish Republic. 

The proceedings of the Diet of 1768, gave gen- 
eral displeasure to the Poles, and the discontent- 
ed formed themselves into a confederacy at Bar 
in Podolia, which again eventuated in a still more 

eneral confederacy under the Marshal Count 
qe Pac. The pretence of the canfederates, was 
defence of their religion and liberties;—their 
motto, “‘ To conquer or die.” 

The confederacy of Bar was directly the oppo- 
site of that of Thorn the year before under Prince 
Radzivil, and it may be noticed that the attempt 
to give equal rights produced both with precisely 
similar professions. To disperse the confederates 
of Bar, the Empress of Russia sent troops into 
Poland, but at length the influence of France at 
Constantinople, as managed by its ambassador 
Count de Vergennes, induced the Turkish Divan 
to declare war with Russia. The manifesto of 
the Grand Siegnior was published the 30th of Oct. 
1768, and his declaration of war on the 4th of the 
ensuing December. 

This Turkish war, asa similar war would be 
now (1831) was ruinous to Turkey, and its de- 
claration in 1768, exactly what the Russian go- 
vernment then desired and now desires. A war 
with Turkey is always national and popular in 
Russia, and of course brings into action all the 
power of that empire; that of 1768, humbled and 
dismembered Turkey ; sy the Confederates 
of Bar like chaff before a whirlwind, and in its 
progress led to the dismemberment of Poland. 

he war between Russia and Turkey was 
closed, 1774, by a treaty dictated by the former 
power at Kainargi near Silistria, and on the right 
side ofthe Danube. By that treaty the Crimean, 
Boudziac, and Cuban Tartars, were declared in- 
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dependent of Turkey. Theunrestrained naviga- 
tion of the Turkish seas was secured to Russian 
subjects. Russia restored to Turkey, Bessarabia, 
Meldavia and Walachia, but retained the city 
and territory of Azoph, the two Kabardas, the for- 
tresses of Jenikaleh and Kertch in the Crimea, 
and Kinbun at the mouth of the Dnieper. 

But calamitous as was this war to the Ottoman 
empire, it was still more destructive to Poland. 
The event of dismemberment foretold by John 
Casimir upwards ofa century before, was brought 
to issue by the avidity and mutual jealousies 
of Russia and Austria, arising from the great suc- 
cess of the former in the Turkish war. The fol- 
lowing brief but rational account of that great 
change in European policy is literally extracted 
from Koch’s Revolutions of Europe, Vol. I. page 
307—9. 

“ The many disasters which the Turks had ex- 
perienced in the war, had a direct influence on 
the fate of Poland, which ended in the dismem- 
berment of that kingdom. This event was 
brought about by the mediation of the courts of 
Berlin and Vienna for the restoration of peace 
between Russia and Turkey. Theconditions of 
that treaty, which were dictated by the empress 
Catharine II. having displeased the Court of Vi- 
enna, which had moreover displayed hostile in- 
tentions against Russia,by despatching troops into 
Hungary, and taking possession of a part of Po- 
land, which Austria claimed as anciently co 
ingto Hungary. The empress Catharine HU. 
took this occasion of observing to Prince Henry 
of Prussia, who then sojourned at her Court as 
envoy, that if Austria seemed inclined to dismem- 
ber Poland, the other neighbouring powers were 
entitled todo the same. This overture was com- 
municated by Prince Henry to his brother the 
king of Prussia, who resolved to act on this new 
idea. He foresaw it would be a proper means 
for indemnifying Russia, contenting Austria, and 
of augmenting his own territories, by establishing 
a communication between the kingdom of Prussia 
and his duchy of Brandenburg. These consider- 
ations induced him to set on foot anegociation 
with the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg. 
He gave the former to understand, that if war 
should break out between Austria and Russia, he 
could not but take part in it as the ally of the fat- 
ter power; while he represented to the Empress 
of Russia, that if she would consent to restore 
Moldavia and Wallachia to the Turks, and in- 
demnify herself by a part of Poland, she would 
avoid a new war, and facilitate an accommoda- 
tion with the Porte. In this manner did he suc- 
ceed, after a long and difficult negociation, in re- 
commending to the two Imperial Courts, a pro- 
ject which was to give to Europe the example of 
a kingdom dismembered on mere reasons of con- 
venience. A preliminary agreement was drawn 
up, in which the equality of the respective portion 
of the three courts was assumed as the basis of 
the intended partition. A negociation was. af- 
terwards entered into at St. Petersburg, for re- 
gulating the portion to be given to the Court of 
Vienna; as the empress of Rusia and the king of 

urope, had already agreed upon the divisions to 
which they thought they might lay claim. 

* At length the formal conventions were signed 
at St. Petersburg, between the ministers of the 
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three Courts, on the 5th of Aug. 1772. The 
boundaries of the territories and districts, which 
were to fall to the share of the three powers respec- 
tively, were there definitively settled and guar- 
anteed to each other. They agreed to defer ta- 
king possession till the month of September fol- 
lowing, and to act in concert for obtaining a final 
arrangement with the republic of Poland. The 
Empress of Russia engaged by the same treaty 
to surrender Moldavia and Wallachia to the 
Turks, in order to expedite the restoration of 
peace between her and the Porte. In terms of 
that agreement, the declarations and Letters 
Patent, of the three Courts, were presented at 
Warsaw, in Sept. 1772 ;—and on taking posses- 
sion of the territories and. districts which had 
been assigned them, they published memorials 
for establishing the legitimacy of their rights over 
the countries which they claimed. The king of 
Poland and his ministry, in vain claimed the as- 
sistance and protection of the powers that had 
guaranteed former treaties. They had no other 
alternative left, than to condescend to every 
thing which the three powers demanded. A Diet 
which was summoned at Warsaw, appointed a 
delegation, taken from the Senate and the Eques- 
trian order, to transact with the Plenipotentiaries 
of the three powers, as to the arrangements of the 
treaties, by which the provinces already occupied 
were to be formally ceded to them on the part of 
the republic. These arrangements were signed 
at Warsaw, the 18th of September, 1773, and in 
the indignant language of Count Oginsh, “ rati- 


fied afterwards by the generally detested Diet of 


1775.*” 

Such were briefly the events which gradually 
prepared and terminated in the dismemberment 
of one of the great monarchies of central Europe. 
In this drama there was one actor who most pow- 
erfully claimed the sympathy, but who received 
the execration of the republican party in his 
country. This man was the then king Stanislaus 
Augustus. Let us hear the evidence in this 
case of a Polish patriot, a severe sufferer, 
and personal acquaintance of Stanislaus. The 
reader ought the more particularly to attend to 
the hieral obhetaiis of Oginski, as they tend to 
throw igen light on the philosophy of the histo- 
ry of Poland. 

“A long train of calamities of which Poland 
was the victim, from the succession to the throne 
of Stanislaus—Poniatowski had indisposed a- 
gainst him the greatest part of the nation. 


‘In the public mind he was regarded as the 
executor of the will of Russia, to which govern- 
ment he stood indebted for his crown; and he 
was not found possessed of adequate energy to 
oppose resistance where such resistance was de- 
manded by his honor, or the glory and safety of his 
country demanded an entire devotion to its cause. 

*“ The maintenance of an enormous foreign ar- 
my, which almost continually inundated Poland; 
the arrogant and haughty conduct of its generals 
towards the nobility of the country; civil war; 
the tearing away even from the bosom of the cap- 
ital, the bishops and senators in 1768, to trans- 
port them into the recesses of Russia ; the division 
of Poland executed in 1773;—the establish- 


——— 


* Oginski’s Memoirs, Vol. I. p, 22. 
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ment of a permanent council: the arbitrary go- 
vernment of the Russian ministers, to the will of 
whom the king was compelled to yield in every 
thing: the inactivity of the national assemblies 
since the division of the country; the exhausted 
condition of the finances and the nullity of the ar- 
my—all these evils were attributed to the king 
Stanislaus Augustus :—and to these grievances 
were again added reproaches, that ,: his own 
preference he was surrounded by foreigners, 
to the utter destruction of all that was national, 
and that in fine he gave a bad example to his peo- 
ple, in giving himself up too much to dissipation. 

“It does not belong to me says Oginski, “to 
pronounce* whether any other man is in the situ- 
ation of Stanislas Augustus, could have known 
how to resist and oppose himself to all the 
catastrophes which thundered from all sides on 
Poland. A very distinguished author (Segur) 
has said in speakmg of this prince, “ that it was 
his fate during his,whole reign to be tyrannized 
over in turn by his own people, or by foreigners. 
As he had little energy and much intelligence, 
his discerning mind, never served him otherwise 
than to enable him to foresee without ability to 
prevent misfortune. 

“What is certain and incontestible, is, that 
under a reign solittle satisfactory to Poland, that 
the changes made in the system of education, and 
in the manner of thinking of the Poles, formed a 
new generation, and produced men distinguished 
by their talents, and capable of usefully serving 
their country; and of drawing it from the state 
of oppression and debasement into which it had 
been so long plunged. 

“It was indeed a benefaction from Providence 
which willed, that amid the general depression, 
consolation could arise from a hope of a more 
smiling futurity. 

Unfortunate in the whole course of his reign, 
but devon. todo well, and profoundly instructed, 
Stanislas devoted to science, literature and the 
arts, every leisure moment, which he could thus 
employ without injury to public business. He 
drew the learned around him, and generously re- 
compensed them. Heoccupied himself zealous- 
ly to propagate intellectual light in his country. 

“ It was then that Konarski organized the es- 
tablished schools, reformed the method of in- 
struction, and published several useful works. 
Bohomelec i. utes an instructive public jour- 
nal; composed comedies for the national thea- 
tre, and combatted national iprepanice Krasicki, 
the most amiable and varie of” poets, criticised, 
amused and instructed. Wengiesski, endowed 
with a satirical mind, secured pardon for the 
strong truths he addressed to the great, by the 
spirit and attic salt of his verses. Kopozynski, 
formed a grammar, and subjected the Polish lan- 
guage to fixed rules. 

Narusczewith, a celebrated historian and poet, 
translated Horace, and Tacitus, and taking the 
former as a model in versification, raised himself 
to the grandeur of the second when writing the 
history of his country. 

Trembecki would have perhaps merited the 

etic palm under the reign of Stanislas, if he had 
een less idle—and sometimes less a courtier. 


* And if he could not pronounce in the casc, who could. ? 
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The learned Albetrandi, a distinguished antiqua- 
ry, sent by the king to the cities of Stockholm and 
Rome, with orders to collect materials for the 
history of Poland, enriched the nationalarchieyes 
with more than one hundred volumes of precious 
manuscripts, all written with his own hand. The 
astronomer Poczobutt, the physician Strzecki, 
Sniadecki, Strzetuski, Wyrwictz, Staszic, Kol- 
lantay, and many other learned and literary men 
applied themselves to form the Polish youth, in 
the different branches of instruction ; to inspire 
taste for study, and to extend the circle of light 
and knowledge. 

“ But nothing contributed so much to destroy 
ancient prejudice and to develope the disposition 
mpage possessed by the Poles for study, and to 

orm a new nursery of well informed young men, 
as the peepee of the military Aan of Ca- 
dets, and the establishment of a commission of 

Public Instruction. These two Institutions alone 

would have been sufficient to give an idea of 

what the king would have been capable of per- 

forming for his country, if his energy had been 

answerable to his talents, and if adverse fortune 

had not continually met and opposed his best in- 

tentions. 

“In proportion as the national schools were 
organized and filled, and that the benificent ef- 
fects of the new system of education were felt, 
every thing assumed a new face, and opin- 
ions were visibly changed in the provinces and 
in the Capital. Immediately, every one desired 
to understand his language regularly, to speak it 
purely, and to write it correctly. The people 
employed themselves to study their national his- 
tory and to recal the illustrious names who had 
done it honor, and to clothe themselves in the 
ancient National costume. 

The Polish Theatre particularly, protected by 
the king, became more and more perfect, and did 
not lack good dramatic authors :—such as Prince 
Adam Czartoryski, Zallocki, Kniazcin, Niem- 
cewicz, and Osinski, who displayed real talent ; 
nor did it suffer want of good actors, amongst 
whom Boguslauski, who is now (1815) the senior, 
and was then, 1788, the model, sought to enrich 
the Polish Repertory with many original or trans- 
lated pieces in prose and verse. Taste and so- 
cial intercourse were refined. The Polish ladies, 
whose minds and amiable manners have at all 
times secured the admiration of Europe, exerted 
and established their influence on the warm char- 
acter of a youth impatient of foreign domination. 
The tone of good society every where prevailed. 
The public assemblies were numerous, gay and 
lively. Young people appeared with ease : they 
had mind without pedantry and were amiable 
without pretension. : 

Such was Warsaw at the epoch ofthe meeting 
of that Diet, called “ The Constitutional Diet,” or 
“ The Diet of four years.”” This Diet was con- 
voked for the 30th Sept. on the 6th of Oct. the 
States assembled, and formed and signed the Act 
of Confederation. This was the first triumph 
gained over the party, who did not desire a Con- 

ederation of the States, which prevented them 
from taking advantage of the Leberum Veto. 
Malachouski was elected marshal of the Diet for 
the Crown, and Casimir Sapicha for Lithuania. 


DEMETRIUS CANTEMIR. 
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THE LAIRD OF WINEHOLM. 


From the Shepherd’s Calendar. 

YHE LAIRD OF WINEHOLM. 

“ Have you heard any rg, the —- 
which has been seen aboyt Wineholm Place?” 
said the Dominie. Pe 

“Na, I never heard o’ sic a thing as yet,’ 
noth the smith; “ but I wadna wonder muckle 

that the news should turn out to be true.” 

“The Dominie shook his head, and uttered a 
long “h’m-h’m-h’m,” as if he knew more than 
he was at liberty to tell. 

“ Weel, that beats the world,” said the smith, 
as he gave over blowing the bellows, and looked 
anxiously in the Dominie’s face. 

The Dominie shook his head again. 

The smith was now in the most ticklish quan- 
dary; eagar to learn particulars, that he might 
spread the astounding news through the whole 
village, and the rest of the parish to boot, but 
yet afraid to push the inquiry, for fear the cau- 
tious Dominie should take the alarm of being 
reported as a tattler, and keep all to himself. So 
the smith, after waiting till the wind-pipe of the 

reat bellows ceased its rushing noise, covered 
the gloss neatly up with a mixture of small coals, 
culm, and cinders; and then, perceiving that 
nothing more was forth-coming from the Domi- 
nie, he began blowing again with more energy 
than before—changed his hand—put the other 
sooty one in his breeches-pocket—leaned to the 
horn—looked in a careless manner to the win- 
dow, or rather gazed on vacancy, and always 
now and then stole a sly look at the Dominie’s 
face. It was quite immoveable. His cheek was 
leaned on his open hand, and his eyes fixed on 
the glowing fire. It was very teasing this for 
poor Clinkum, the smith. But what could he 
do? He took out his glowing iron, and made a 
shower of fire sweep through the whole smithy, 
whereof a good part, as intended, sputtered upon 
the Dominie ; but that imperturbable person 
only shielded his face with his elbow, turned his 
shoulder half round, and held his peace. Thump, 
thump! clink, clink! went the hammer for a 
space; and then when the iron was returned to 
the ore, “Weel, that beats the world!” quoth the 
smith. 

“What is this that beats the world, Mr. Clink- 
um?” asked the Dominie, with the most cool and 
provoking indifference. 

Pha story about the apparition,” quoth the 
smith. 

“ What story?” said the Dominie. 

Now, really, this perversity was hardly to, be 
endured, even in a learned Dominie, who, with 
allhis cold indifference of feeling, was sitting 
toasting himself at a good smithy fire. The smith 
felt this, (for he was a man of acute feeling,) and, 
therefore, he spit upon his hand, and fell a-clink- 
ing and pelting at the stithy with both spirit and 
resignation, saying within himself, ** These do- 
mine bodies just beat the world!” 

“ What story?” reiterated the Dominie. “ For 
my part, I related no story, nor have ever given 
assent toa belief in such a story that any man 

as heard. Nevertheless, from the results of 
ratiocination, conclusions may be formed, though 
hot algebraically, yet corporately, by constitu- 
ling a quantity, which Shall be equivalent to the 
dif crence, subtracting the less from the greater, 
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and striking a balance in order to get rid of any 
ambiguity or paradox.” : 

At the long adverb, nevertheless, the smith gave 
over blowing, and pricked up his ears; but the 
definition went beyond his comprehension. 

“Ye ken, that just beats the whole world for 
deepness,” said the smith; and again began 
blowing the bellows. 

“You know, Mr. Clinkum,” eontinued the 
Dominie, “that a proposition is an assertion of 
some distinct truth, which only becomes mani- 
fest by demonstration, A corollary is an ob- 
vious, or easily inferred consequence of a propo- 
sition; while an hypothesis isa sup-position, or 
concession made, during the process of demon- 
stration. Now, do you take me along with 
you? Because, if you do not, it is sectiais to 
proceed.” . 

“ Yes, yes, I understand you middling weel; 
but I wad like better to hear what other folks 
say about it than you.” 

** And why so? Wherefore would you rather 
hear another man’s demonstration than mine?” 
said the Dominie, sternly. 

““Because, ye ken, ye just beat the whole 
world for words,” quoth the smith. 

“ Ay, ay, that is to say, words without wis- 
dom,” said the Dominie, rising, and stepping 
away. ‘Well, well, every man to his sphere, 
and the smith to the bellows.” 

“Ye’re quite mistaen, master,’ cried the 
smith after him; “ it isna the want o’ wisdom in 
you that plagues me, it is the owerplush o’t it.” 

This soothed the Dominie, who returned, and 
said, mildly— By the by, Clinkum, I want a 
leister of your making; for I see there is no 
other tradesman makes them so well. A five- 
grained one make it, at your own price.” 

* Very weel, sir. When will you be need- 
ing it?” 

** Not till the end of close-time.”’ 

Rs Ay, ye may gar the three auld anes do till 
then.” 

** What do you wish to insinuate, sir? Would 
you infer, because I have three leisters, that 
therefore I am a breaker of the laws? That I, 
who am placed here as a pattern and monitor of 
the young and rising generation, should be the 
first to set them an example of insubordination?’ 

* Na, but ye ken, that just beats the world for 
words! but we ken what we ken, for a’ that, 
master.” 

“You had better take a little care what you 
say, Mr. Clinkum; just a little care. I do not 
request you to take particular care, for of that 
your tongue is incapable, but a very little is ne- 
cessary. And mark you—don’t go to say that I 
said this or that about a ghost, or mentioned such 
a ridiculous story.” 

“The crabbitness o’ that body beats the 
world!” said the smith to himself, as the Domi- 
nie went halting homeward. 

The very next man that entered the smithy 
door was no other than John Broadcast, the new 
Laird’s hind, who had also been hind to the late 
Laird for many years, and who had no sooner 
said his errand than the smith addressed him 
thus:—‘* Have you ever seen this ghost that 
there is such a noise about?” 

“Ghost! Na, goodness be thankit, I never 
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saw a ghost in my life, save aince a wraith.— 
What ghost do you mean?” 

‘So you never saw nor heard tell of any ap- 
parition about Wineholm Place, lately ?”’ 

“‘ No, I hae reason to be thankfu’ I have not.” 
* “Weel, that beats the werld! Whow, man, 
but ye are sair in the dark! Do you no think 
there are siccan things in nature, as folk no 
coming fairly to their ends, John?” 

“Goodness be wi’ us! Ye gar a’ the hairs o’ 
my head creep,man. What’s that you’re saying?” 

* Had ye never ony suspicions o’ that kind, 
John?” 

“No; I canna say that I had.” 

“None in the least? Weel, that beats the 
world !” 

“QO, haud your tongue, haud your tougue! 
We hae great reason to be thankfu’ that we are 
as we are!” 

““ How as we are?” 

“ That we arena stocks or stones, or brute 
beasts, as the Minister o’ Traquair says. But I 
hope in God there is nae siccan a thing about 
my master’s place as an unearthly visitor.” 

*“ The smith shook his head, and tittered a long 
hem, hem,hem! He had felt the powerful ef- 
fect of that himself, and wished to make the 
same appeal to the feelings and longings after 
information of John Broadcast. The bait took; 


for the latent spark of superstition, not to say 
anything about curiosity, was kindled in the 
heart of honest John, and, there being no wit in 
the head to counteract it, the portentous hint 
had its full sway. John's eyes stelled in his 
head, and his visage grew long, assuming some- 


thing of the hue of dried clay in winter. “ Hech, 
man, but that’s an awsome story!” exclaimed 
he. ‘“* Folks hae great reason to be thankfu’ 
that they are as they are. It is truly an aw- 
some story !”’ 

“Ye ken, it just beats the world for that,” 
quoth the smith. 

“ And is it really thought that this Laird made 
away wi’ our auld master?” said John. 

The smith shook his head again, and gave a 
straight wink with his eyes. 

> Weel, I hae great reason to be thankfu’ that 
I never heard siccana story as that!” said John. 
* Wha was it tauld you a’ about it?” 

“It was-nae less a person than our mawthe- 
matieca! Dominie,” said the smith; “ he that kens 
a’ things, .nd can prove a proposition to the 
nineteenth part of a hair. But he is terrified the 
tale should spread; and therefore ye maunna 
say a word about it.” 

** Na, na; I hae great reason to be thankfu’ I 
can keep a secret as weel as the maist feck o’ 
men, and better than the maist feck o’ women. 
What did he say? Tell us a’ that he said.” 

“It is not so-easy to repeat what he says, for 
he has sae mony lang-nebbit words, which just 
beat the world. But he said, though it was only 
a supposition, yet it was easily made manifest 
by positive demonstration.” 

** Did you ever hear the like o’ that! Now, 
havena we reason to be thankfu’ that we are as 

we are’ Did he say that it was by poison that 
he was taken off, or that he was strangled ?” 

**'Na; I thought he said it was by a collar, or 
a collary, or something to that purpose.” 
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“ Then, it wad appear, there is no doubt of it? 
I think the doctor has reason to be thankfu’ that 
he’s no taken up. Is not that strange ?” | 

* O, ye ken, it just beats the world !” 

“He deserves ta*be torn at young horses’ 
tails,” said the ploughman. 

*“ Ay, or 1. to death wi’ red hot pinchers,” 
quoth the smith. 

“Or harrowed to death, like the children of 
Ammon,” continued the ploughman. 

** Na, I'll tell you what should be done wi’ him 
—he should just be docked and fired like a far. 
cied horse,” quoth the smith. “Od help ye, man, 
I could beat the world for laying on a proper 
poonishment.” 

John Broadcast went home full of terror and 
dismay. He told his wife the story in a secret 
—she told the dairymaid with a tenfold degree 
of secrecy: and so, ere long, it reached the ears 
of Dr. Davington himself, the new Laird, as he 
was called. He was unusually affected at hear- 
ing such a terrible accusation against himself: 
and the Dominie being mentioned as the propa- 
ator of the report, a message was forthwith 
espatched, to desire him to come up to the 
Place, and speak with the Laird. The Dominie 
suspected there was bad blood a-brewing against 
him; and, as he had too much self-importance 
to think of succumbing to any man alive, he sent 
an impertinent answer to the Laird’s message, 
bearing, that if Dr. Davington had any business 
with him, he would be so good as attend at his 
class room when he dismissed his scholars. 

When this message was delivered, the Doc- 
tor, being almost beside himself with rage, in- 
stantly despatched two village constables with a 
warrant to seize the Dominie, and bring him be- 
fore him; for the Doctor was a justice of the 
peace. Accordingly, the poor Dominie was 
seized at the head of his pupils, and dragged 
away, crutch and all, up before the new Laird, 
to answer for such an abominable slander. The | 
Dominie denied every thing concerning it, as, | 
indeed, he might, save having asked the smith | 
the simple question, “if he had heard aught of a 
ghost at the Place!” But he refused to tell why | 

1e asked that question. He had his own reasons 
for it, he said, and reasons that, to him, were 
quite sufficient; but as he was not obliged to | 
disclose them, neither would he. 

The smith was then sent for, who declared | 
that the Dominie had told him of the ghost be- 
ing seen, and a murder committed, which he 
called a rash assassination, and said it was ob- | 
vious, and easily inferred that it was done by a } 
collar. 2 

How the Dominie did storm! He even twice 
threatened to knock down the smith with his | 
crutch; not for the slander,—he cared not for 
that, nor the Doctor, a pin,—but for the total) 
subversion of his grand illustration from geome- 
try; and he therefore denominated the smith’s 
head the ogarithm to number one, a reproach, ot | 
which I do not understand the gist, but the ap-| 
propriation of it are the Dominie exceed: 
Irials , made him chuckle, and put him 1p a bet- 
ter humour for a good while. It was in vain that} 
he tried to prove that his words applied only to) 
the definition of a problem in geometry ,—he 
could not make himself understood; and the) 
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smith maintaining his point firmly, and appa- 

rently with conscientious truth, appearances 

were greatly against the Dominie, and the Doc- 

tor pronounced him a malevolent and dangerous 
erson. 

“ OQ, ye ken, he just beats the world for that,” 
quoth the smith. 

“J a malevolent and dangerous person, sir!” 
said the Dominie, fiercely, and altering his 
crutch from one place to another of the floor, as 
if he could not get a place to set it on. ‘ Dost 
thou call me a malevolent and dangerous person, 
sir? What then art thou? If thou knowest not, 
[ will tell thee. Add a cipher to a ninth figure, 
and what does that make? Ninety you will say. 
Ay, but then put a cipher above a nine, and what 
does that make? ha—ha—ha—l have you there. 
Your case exactly in higher geometry! for say 
the chord of sixty degrees is radius, then the 
sine of ninety degrees is equal to the radius, so 
the secant of 0, that is nickle-nothing, as the 
boys call it, is radius, and so is the cosine of 0. 
The versed sine of 90 degrees is radius, (that is 
nine with a cipher added, you know,) and the 
versed sine of 180 degrees is the diameter; then 
of course the sine increases from 0, (that is, ci- 
pher or nothing) till it becomes radius, and then 
it decreases till it becomes nothing. After this 
you note it lies on the contrary side of the diame- 
ter, and consequently, if positive before, is nega- 
tive now, so that it must end in 0, or a cipher 
above a nine at most.” 

“This unintelligible jargon is out of place 

here, Mr. Dominie; and if you can show no bet- 
ter reasons for raising such an abominable false- 
hood, in representing me as an incendiary and 
murderer, f shall procure you a lodging in the 
house of correction.” 
_“ Why, sir, the long and the short of the matter 
is this—I only asked at that fellow there, that 
logarithm of stupidity! if he had heard aught of 
a ghost having been seen about W ineholm Place. 
[added nothing farther, either positive or nega- 
tive. Now, do you insist on my reasons for ask- 
ing such a question?” 

“| insist on having them.” 

“Then what will you say, sir, when I inform 
you, and declare my readiness to depone to the 
truth of it, that I saw the ghost myself ?—yes, 
s—that I saw the ghost of your late worthy 
father-in-law myself, sir; and though I said no 
such thing to that decimal fraction, yet it told 
me, sir—yes, the spirit of your father-in-law told 
me, sir, that you are a murderer.” 

“Lord, now what think ye o’ that?” quoth the 
smith. ‘* Ye had better hae letten him alane; 
lor od, ye ken, he’s the deevil of a body that ever 
was made! He just beats the world!” 

[he Doctor grew as pale as death, but whe- 
ther from fear or rage,it was hard tosay. “* Why, 
‘ir, you are mad! stark, raving mad,’ said the 
Voctor; “ therefore, for your own credit, and 
lor the peace and comfort of my wife and my- 
self,and our credit among our retainers, you 
Must unsay every word that you have now said.” 

“ll just as soon say that the parabola and the 
ellipses are the same,” said the Dominie; “ or 
that the diameter is not the longest line that can 
be drawn in the circle. And now, sir, since you 
lave forced me to divulge what I was much in 
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doubt about, I have a great mind to have the old 
Laird’s grave opened to-night, and have the 
body inspected before witnesses.” 

“If you dare disturb the sanctuary of the 
grave,’ said the Doctor, vehemently, “or witb 
your unhallowed hands touch the remains of my 
venerable and revered predecessor, it had been 
better for you, and all who make the —_ 
that you never had been born. If not then for 
my sake, for the sake of my wife, the sole daugh- 
ter of the man to whom you have all been ob- 
liged, let this abominable and malicious calum- 
ny go no farther, but put it down; I pray of you 
to put it down, as you would value your own ad- 
“vantage.” 

**T have seen him, and spoke with him—that I 
aver,’ said the Dominie. ‘“ And shall I tell you 
what he said to me?” 

“No, no! I'll hear no more of such absolute 
and disgusting nonsense,” said the Laird. 

“ Then, since it hath come to this, I will de- 
clare it in the face of the whole world, and pur- 
sue it to the last,” said the Dominie, “ ridiculous 
as it is, and I confess that it'is even so. I have 
seen your father-in-law within the last twenty- 
four hours; at least a being in his form and ha- 
biliments, and,having his aspect and voice. And 
he told me, ‘that he believed you were a very 
great scoundrél, and that you had helped him off 
the stage of time in a great haste, for fear of the 
operation of a will which he had just executed, 
very much to your prejudice. 1 was somewhat 
aghast, but ventured to remark, that he must 
surely have been sensible whether you murdered 
him or not, and in what way. He replied, that 
he was not absolutely certain, for at the time 
you put him down, he was much in his customa- 
ry way of nights—very drunk; but that he 
greatly suspected you had hanged him, for, ever 
since he had died, he had been troubled with a 
severe crick in his neck. Having seen my late 
worthy patron’s body deposited in the coffin, and 
afterwards consigned to the grave, these things 
overcame me, and a kind of mist came over my 
senses ; but I heard him saying, as he withdrew, 
what a pity it was, that my nerves could not 
stand this disclosure. Now, for my own satis- 
faction, I am resolyed that to-morrow, I shall 
raise the village, with the two ministers at the 
head of the multitude, and have the body, and 
particularly the neck of the deceased, minutely 
inspected ”’ 

“If you do so, I shall make one of the num- 
ber,” said the Doctor. “ But I am resolved that, 
in the first place, every mean shall be tried to 
prevent a scene of madness and absurdity, so 
disgraceful to a well-regulated village, and a 
sober community.” 

“ There is but one direct line thatican be fol- 
lowed, and any other would either form an acute 
or obtuse angle,” said the Dominie; “ therefore, 
I am resolved to proceed right forward on ma- 
thematical principles;” and away he went, skip- 
ping on his crutch, to arouse the villagers to the 
scrutiny. 

The smith remained behind, concerting with 
the Doctor how to controvert the Dominie’s pro- 
found scheme of unshrouding the dead; and, 
certainly, the smith’s plan, viewed professional- 





ly, was not amiss. “QO, ye ken, sir, we maun 
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just gie him another heat, and try to saften him 
to reason, for he’s just as stubborn as Muirkirk 
ir’n. He beats the world for that.” 

While the two were in confabulation, John- 
ston, the old house servant, came in and said to 
the Doctor— Sir, your servants are going to 
leave the house, every one, this night, if you 
cannot fall on some means to divert them from 
it. The old Laird is, it seems, risen again, and 
come back among them, and they are all in the 
utmost consternation. Indeed, they are quite 
out of their reason. He appeared im the stable 
to Broadcast, who has been these two hours dead 
with terror, but is now recovered, and telling 
such a tale down stairs, as never was heard from 
the mouth of man.” 

“* Send him up here,” said the Doctor; “I will 
silence him. What does the ignorant clown 
mean by joining in this unnatural clamour ?” 

John came up, with his broad bonnet in his 
hand, shut the door with hesitation, and then felt 
twice with his hand if it really was shut. “ Well, 
John,” said the Doctor, “‘ what absurd lie is this 
that you are vending among your fellow ser- 
vants, of having seen a ghost?” John picked 
some odds and ends of threads out of his bonnet, 
and said nothing. ‘* You are ag,old supersti- 
tious dreaming dotard,”’ contin the Doctor; 
‘but if you propose in future tO manufacture 
such stories, you must, from this instant do it 
somewhere else than in my service, and among 
mm ” maa What have you to say for your- 
self?” 

“* Indeed, sir, I hae naething to say but this, 
that we hae.a’ muckle reason to be thankfw’ that 
we are as We are.” 

“ And whereon does that wise saw bear ?— 
What relation has that-to the seeing of a ghost? 
Confess, then, this instant, that you have torged 
and vended a deliberate lie.” ; 

“Indeed, sir, I hae muckle reason to be 
thankfu”—— 

** For what?” 

“That I never tauld a deliberate lee in my life. 
My late master came and spake to me in the 
stable; but whether it was his ghaist or himsell 

a good angel or a bad ane, I hae reason to be 
thankfu’ I never said; for I do—not—ken.”’ 

** Now, pray let us hear from that sage tongue 
of yours, so full of sublime adages, what this 
doubtful being said to you?” 

* I wad rather be excused, an it were your 
—* will, and would hae reason to be thank- 

ia? 7? 

** And why should you dechne telling this ?” 

“ Because 1 ken ye wadna believe a word o’t, 
it is siccan a strange story. O sirs, but follcs hae 
muckle reason to be thankfu’ that they are as 
they are!” BJ 

* Well, outwith this strange story of yours. 
I do not promise to.credit it, but shall give ita 
patient hearing, provided you swear that there 
is no forgery in it!” 

‘ “ Weel, as I was suppering the horses the 
night, | was dressing my late kind master’s fa- 
vourite mare, and I was just thinking to mysell, 
An he had been leeving, 1 wadna hae been my 
lane the night, for he wad hae been standing 
over me cracking his jokes, and swearing at me 
in his good-natural hamely way. Ay, but he’s 





ae to his lang account, thinks I, and we poor 
rail dying creatures that are left ahind hae 
muckle reason to be thankfu’ that we are as we 
are; when I Jooks up, and behold there’s my auld 
master standing leaning against the trivage, as he 
used to do, and looking at me. I canna but say 
my heart was a little astoundit, and maybe lap 
up through my midriff into my breath-bellows— 
I couldna say; but in the strength o’ the Lord I 
was enabled to retain my senses for a good while. 
‘ John Broadcast, said he, with a deep and an- 
gry tone, ‘ John Broadcast, what the d—1 are 
you thinking about? You are not currying that 
mare half. What a d—d lubberly way of dress. 
ing a horse is that?’ 

““*T,—d make us thankfu’, master,’ says I, 
‘are you there?’ 

“« “Where else would you have me to be at this 
hour of the night, old blockhead ?’ says he. 

** *In another hame than this, master,’ says J; 
‘but I fear mevit is nae good ane, that ye are sag 
soon tired o’t.’ 

** * A d—d bad one, I assure you,’ says he. 

“¢ Ay, but master,’ says 1, ‘ye hae muckle 
reason to be thankfu’ that ye are as ye are. 

‘“** In what respects, dotard ?’ says he. 

“* That ye hae liberty to come out o’t a start 
now and then to get the air,’ says 1; ‘and oh, my 
heart was sair for him when I thought o’ his 
state! and though 1 was thankfw’ that I was as I 
was, my heart and flesh began to fail me, at 
thinking of my being speaking face to face wi’ 
a being frae the unhappy place. But out he 
briks again wi’ a grit round o’ swearing about 
the mare being ill keepit; and he ordered me 
to cast my coat and curry her weel, for that he 
had a lang journey to take on her the morn. 

“ * You take a journey on her!’ says I, ‘1 fear 
my new master will dispute that privilege with 
you, for he rides her himsell the morn.’ 

*** He ride her!’ cried the angry spirit; and 
then it burst out into a lang string of impreca- 
tions, fearsome to hear, against you, sir; and 
then added, ‘Soon, soon shall he be levelled with 
the dust! The dog! the parricide! first to be- 
tray my child, and then to put down myself !— 
But he shall not escape! he shall not escape?’ 
cried he, with such a hellish grow}, that I fainted, 
and heard no more.” 

“ Weel, that beats the world!” quoth the 
smith; ‘“‘I wad hae thought the mare wad hae 
luppen ower yird and stane, or fa’en down dead 
wi fright.” 

“ Na, na,” said John, “ in place o’ that, when- 
ever she heard him fa’ a-swearing, she was sae 
glad that she fell a-nickering.” 

“ Na, but that beats the haill world a’thegi- 
ther!” quoth the smith. ‘ Then it has been nae 
ghaist ava, ye may depend on that.” 

“T little wat what it was,” said John, “ butt 
was a being in nae good or happy state 0 mind, 
and is a warning to us a’ how muckle reason we 
hae to be thanktiu’ that we are as we are. 

The Doctor pretended to laugh at the absurdi- 
ty of John’s narrative, but it was with a ghastly 
and doubtful expression of countenance, as 
though he thought the story far too ridiculous 
for any clodpole to have contrived out of his 
own head; and forthwith he dismissed the two 
dealers in the marvellous, with very little cere- 
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mony, the one protesting that the thing beat the 
world, and the other, that they had both reason 
to be thankfu’ that they were as they were. 

The next morning, the villagers, small and 
creat, were assembled at an early hour, to wit- 
ness the lifting of the body of their late laird, 
and, headed by the established and dissenting 
clergymen, and two surgeons, they proceeded to 
the tomb, and soon extracted the splendid coffin, 
which they opened with all due caution and 
ceremony. But, instead of the murdered body 
of their late benefactor, which they expected in 
good earnest to find, there was nothing in the 
coffin buta layer of gravel, of about the weight 
of a corpulent man! 

The clamour against the new Laird then rose 
all at once into a tumult that it was impossible 
to check, every one declaring aloud, that he had 
not only murdered their benefactor, but, for fear 
of the discovery, had raised the body, and given, 
or rather sold it, for dissection. The thing was 
not to be tolerated! so the mob proceeded in a 
body up to Wineholm Place, to take out their 
poor deluded lady, and burn the Doctor and his 
basely acquired habitation to ashes. It was not 
till the multitude had surrounded the house, that 
the ministers, and two or three other gentlemen, 
could stay them, which they only did by assuring 
the mob, that they would bring out the Doctor 
before their eyes, and deliver him up to justice. 
This pacified the throng; but, on inquiry at the 
hall, it was found that the Doctor had gone off 
early that morning, so that nothing further could 
be done for the present. But the coffin, filled 
with gravel, was laid up in the aisle, and kept 
open for inspection. 

Nothing could now exceed the consternation 
of the simple villagers of Wineholm at these 
dark and mysterious events. Business, labour, 
and employment of every sort, were at a stand, 
and the people hurried about to one another’s 
houses, and mingled their conjectures together 
in one heterogeneous mass. ‘The smith put his 
hand to the bellows, but forgot to blow till the 
fire went out; the weaver leaned on his beam, 
and listened to the legends of the ghastly tailor. 

The team stood in mid furrow, and the thrasher 
a-gaping over his flail; and even the Dominie 
was heard to declare that the geometrical series 
oi events was increasing by no common measure, 
and therefore ought to be calculated rather 
arithmetically than by logarithms; and John 
Broadcast saw more, and more reason for being 
thankful that he was as he was, and neither a 
stock nor a stone, nor a brute beast. 

Every new thing that happened was more ex- 
traordinary than the last; and the most puzzling 
of all was the circumstance of the late Laird’s 
mare, saddle, bridle, and all, being off before day 
the next morning; so that Dr. Davington was 
obliged to have recourse to his own, on which he 
Was seen posting away on the road towards Edin- 
curgh. It was thus but too obvious that the 
ghost of the late Laird had ridden off on his fa- 
vourite mare, the Lord only knew whither! for 
as to that point none of the sages of Wineholm 
could divine. But their souls grew chill as an 
iceberg, and their very frames rigid, at the 
thoughts of a spirit riding away on a brute beast 
‘0 “ae appointed for wicked men. And 
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had not John Broadcast reason to be thankful 
that he was as he was? : 

However, the outcry of the community be- 
came so outrageous, of murder, and foul play in 
in so many ways, that the officers of justice were 
compelled to take note of it; and accordingly, 
the sheriff-substitute, the sheriff-clerk, the F'is- 
cal, and two assistants, came in two chaises to 
Wineholm to take a precognition; an@ there a 
court was held which lasted the whole day, at 
which, Mrs. Davington, the late Laird’s only 
daughter, all the servants, and a great number 
of the villagers, were examined on oath. It ap- 
peared from the evidence that Mr. Davington 
had come to the village and set up as a surgeon 
—that he had used every endeavour to be em- 
ployed in the Laird’s family in vain, as the latter 
detested him. That he, however, found means 
of inducing his only daughter to elope with him, 
which put the Laird quite beside himself, and 
from thenceforward he became drowned in dis- 
sipation. That such, however, was his affection 
for his daughter, that he caused her to live with 
him, but would never suffer the Doctor to enter 
his door—that it was nevertheless quite cus- 
tomary for the Doctor to be sent for to his lady’s 
chamber, particularly when her father was in 
his cups; and that on a certain night, when the 
Laird had had company, and was so overcome 
that he could not rise from his chair, he had died. 
suddenly of apoplexy; and that no other skill 
was sent for, or near him, but this his detested 
son-in-law, whom he had by will disinherited, 
though the legal term for rendering that will 
competent had not expired. The body was cof- 
fined the second day after death, and locked up 
in a low room in one of the wings of the building; 
and nothing farther could be elicited. ‘The Doc- 
tor was missing, and it was whispered that he 
had absconded; indeed it was evident, and the 
sheriff acknowledged, that according to the evi- 
dence taken, the matter had a very suspicious 
aspect, although there was no direct proof 
against the Doctor. It was proved that he had 
attempted to bleed the patient, but had not suc- 
ceeded, and that at that time the old Laird was 
black in the face. j : 

When it began to wear nigh night, and nothing 
farther could be learned, the sheriff-clerk, a 
quiet considerate gentleman, asked why the 
had not examined the wright who made the cof- 
fin, and also placed the body in it? The thing 
had not been thought of; but he was found in 
court, and instantly put into the witness’s box, 
and examined on oath. His name was James 
Sanderson, a stout-made, little, shrewd-looking 
man, with a very peculiar squint. He was ex- 
amined thus by the procurator-fiscal : 

“Were you long acquainted with the late 
Laird of Wineholm, James?” 

“‘ Yes, ever since | left my apprenticeship; for 
[ suppose about nineteen years.” 

‘Was he very much given to drinking of late?” 

“T could not say. He took his glass geyan 
heartily.” Buk ae sid 

“ Did you ever drink with him?” 

“‘Q yes, mony a time.” © 

“ You must have seen him yery drunk then? 
Did you ever see him so drunk that he could not 
rise, for instance ?” 
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“O never! far, lang afore that, I could not 
have kenn’d whether he was sitting or stand- 
ing.” 

a Were you present at the corpse-chesting ?” 

“ Yes, I was.” 

“ And were you certain the body was then de- 
posited in the coffin?” 

“Yes; quite certain.” 

*“ Did y6u screw down the coffin-lid firmly 
then, as you do others of the same make ?” 

** No, I did not.” 

‘* What were your reasons for that?” 

*“ They were no reasons of mine—I did what 
I was ordered. There were private reasons, 
which I then wist not of. But, gentlemen, there 


are some things connected with this affair, which 


I am bound in honour not to reveal—I hope you 
will not compel me to divulge them at present.”’ 

‘**You are bound by a solemn oath, James, 
which is the highest of all obligations; and for 
the sake of justice, you must tell every thing you 
know; and it would be better if you would just 
tell your tale straight forward, without the inter- 
ruption of question and answer.” 

** Well, then, since it must be so: That day 
at the chesting, the Doctor took me aside, and 
says to me, ‘James Sanderson, it will be neces- 
sary that something be put into the coffin to pre- 
vent any unpleasant flavour before the funeral ; 
for, owing to the corpulence, and inflamed state 
of the body by apoplexy, there will be great dan- 
ger of this.” 

“¢ Very well, sir,’ says I— what shall | bring?’ 

“© You had better only screw down the lid 
lightly at present, then,’ said he, ‘and if you 
could bring a bucketful of quicklime a little 


while hence, and pour it over the body, espe- 
cially over the face; it is a very good thing, an 
excellent thing for preventing any deleterious 
effluvia from escaping.’ 

“¢ Very well, sir,’ says I; and so I followed 


his directions. I procured the lime; and as I 
was to come privately in the evening to deposit 
it in the coffin, in company with the Doctor 
alone, I was putting off the time in my workshop, 
poneene some trifle, and thinking to myself that 
could not find in my heart to choke up my old 
friend with quicklime, even after he was dead, 
when, to my unspeakable horror, who should 
enter my workshop but the identical Laird im- 
self, dressed in his dead clothes, in the very sarne 
manner in which I had seen him laid in the cof- 
fin, but apparently all streaming in blood to the 
feet. I fell back over against a cart-wheel, and 
was going to call out, but could not; and as he 
stood. straight in tke door, there was no means 
of escape. At length, the apparition spoke to 
me in a hoarse trembling voice, enough to have 
frightened a whole conclave of bishops out of 
their senses; and it says to me, ‘ Jamie Sander- 
son! G, Jamie Sanderson! I have been forced 
to appear to you in a d—d frightful guise!’ These 
were the very first words it spoke; and they 
were far frae being atie; but T hafllins thought 
to mysell, that a being in such circumstances 
might have spoke with a little more caution and 
decency. I could make no answer, for my 
tongue refused all attempts at articulation, and 
my lips would not come together; and all that I 
could do, was to lie back against my new cart- 
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wheel, and hold up my hands as a kind of de. 


‘fence. The ghastly and blood-stained appari- 


tion, advancing a step or two, held up both its 
hands, flying with dead ruffles, and cried to me 
in a still more frightful voice, ‘O, my faithful old 
friend! I have been murdered! I am a muidered 
man, Jamie Sanderson! and if you do not assist 
me in bringing upon the wretch due retribution, 
you will be d—d to hell, sir.’ ” 

“ This is sheer raving, James,” said the Sher- 
iff, interrupting him. ‘ These words can be 
nothing but the ravings of a disturbed and heated 
imagination. I entreat you to recollect, that you 
have e sospr gr to the great Judge of heaven and 
earth for the truth of what you assert here, and 
to answer accordingly.” 

‘* ] know what I am saying, my Lord Sheriff,” 
said Sanderson; “and am telling naething but 
the plain truth, as nearly as my state of mind, at 
the time, permits me to recollect. The appal- 
ling figure approached still nearer and nearer to 
me, breathing threatenings if I would not rise 
and fly to its assistance, and swearing like a ser- 
geant of dragoons at both the Doctor and my- 
self. At length it came so close on me, that I 
had no other shift but to hold up both feet and 
hands to shield me, as I had seen herons do when 
knocked dewn by a goshawk, and 1 cried out; 
but even my voice failed, so that I only cried like 
one through his — 

“** What the devil are you lying gaping and 
braying at there?’ said he, seizing me by the 
wrists, and dragging me after him. * Do you not 
see the plight 1 am in, and why won't you fly to 
succour me?’ 

“T now felt, to my great relief, that this terrific 
apparition was a being of flesh, blood, and bones, 
like myself; that, in short, it was, indeed, my kind 
old friend, the Laird, popped out of his open coffin, 
and come over to pay me an evening visit, but cer- 
tainly in such a guise as earthly visit was never 
paid. Isoon gathered up my scattered senses, took 
my old friend into my room, bathed him all over, 
and washed him well in lukewarm water; then put 
him into a warm bed, gave him a glass or two of 
warm punch, and he came round amazingly. He 
caused me to survey his neck a hundred times I 
am sure; and I had no doubt he had been stran- 
gled, for there was a purple ring round it, which, 
in some places, was Rack, and a little swollen; 
his voice creaked like a door hinge, and his fea- 
tures were still distorted. He swore terribly at 
both the Doctor and myself; but nents put 
him half se mad, as the idea of the quicklime 
being poured over him, and particularly over his 
face. r am mistaken if that experiment does not 
serve him for a theme of execration as long as 
he lives.” 

“So, he is, then, alive, you say?” asked the 
Fiscal. 

“© yes, sir! alive,.and tolerably well, con- 
sidering. We two have had several bottles to- 
gether in my quiet reom; for I have still ae 
him concealed, to see what the Doctor would do 
next. He is in terror for him somehow, until 
sixty days be over from some date that he talks 
of and seems assured that that dog will have his 
life by hook or crook, unless he can bring him to 
the gallows betimes, and he is absent on that 
business to-day. One night lately, when fully 
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RAGLAND CASTLE, ENGLAND, 


half-seas over, he set off to the school-house, and 
frightened the Dominiey and, last night, he went 
up to the stable, and gave old Broadcast a hear- 
ing for not keeping his mare well enough. _ 

“It appeared that some shaking motion in the 
coffining of him had brought him to himself, after 
bleeding abundantly both at mouth and nose; 
that he was on his feet ere ever he knew how he 
had been disposed of, and was quite shocked at 
seeing the open coffin on the bed, and himself 
dressed in his ve-clothes, and all in one bath 
of blood. He flew to the door, but it was locked 
gutside; he rapped furiously for something to 
drink; but the room was far removed from any 
inhabited part of the house, and none regarded. 
So he had nothing for it but to open the window, 
and come throu hi the garden and the back loan- 
ing tomy workshop. And as I had got orders to 
bring a bucketful of quicklime, I went over in the 
forenight with a bucketful of heavy gravel, as 
much as I could carry, and a little white lime 
sprinkled on the top of it; and being let in by the 

octor, I deposited that in the coffin, screwed 
down the lid, and left it, and the funeral followed 
in due course, the whole of which the Laird 
viewed from my window, and gave the Doctor a 
hearty day’s cursing for daring to support his 
head and lay it in the grave. nd this, gentle- 
men, is the substance of what I know concern- 
ing this enormous deed, which is, I think, quite 
sufficient. The Laird bound me to secrecy until 
such time as he could bring matters to a proper 
bearing for securing of the Doctor; but as you 
have forced it from me, you must stand my sure- 
ty, and answer the charges against me.” 

The Laird arrived that night with proper au- 
thority, and a number of officers, to have the 
Doctor, his son-in-law, taken into custody; but 
the bird had flown; and from that day forth he 
was never seen, so as to be recognised, in Scot- 
land. The Laird lived many years after that; 
and though the thoughts of the quicklime made 
him drink a great deal, yet from that time he 
never suffered himself to get quite drunk, lest 
some one might have taken it into his head to 
hang him, and he not know any thing about it. 

The Dominie acknowledged that it was as ime 
preckonsas to calculate what might happen in 
luman affairs as to square the circle, which 
could only be effected by knowing the ratio of 
the circumference to the radius. For shoeing 
horses, vending news, and awarding proper 
punishment, the smith to this day, just beats the 
world. And old John Broadcast is as thankful 
to Heaven’as ever, that things are as they are. 


es See 
“A JUDGE’S LARNIN.” 

The following anecdote is related of one of the three 
hundred judges of the state of New York. Heis now, and 
has been for many years, fiirst Judge on the bench of one 
oi our county courts. ‘The counsel for the defendant, in 
4 certain case, happened to put in the wrong plea, which, 
instead ofa general issue, should have been, as expressed 
in old Norman French, puis darrein continuance. Where- 
upon his Honor, the first Judge, giving.a look of awful in- 
telligence to the bar and the jury, said, “ Mr. Capias, you 
have put in the wrong plea, sir. The proper plea, in a case 
like this, sir, would be—pussy distrained continuance.” 

‘he same learned Judge, being one day asked his opin- 
of'a bank note, the genuineness of which was disputed, 
said, after a critical examination, “ I’m inclined to think the 
lis a good one—but [ would’nt pronounce sar inly—I 


ion 





on’t pretend to be fallible.” 
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This Castle is said to haye been founded by 
Sir William Ap Thomas, and completed by his 
son William Herbert, first Earl of Fosteahn of 
that family, who was beheaded after the Battle 
of Banbury, in 1469. It is also said that Henry, 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VIIi., 
was confined here by order of Edward IV. Eli- 
zabeth, sole daughter and heiress of William, 
second Earl of Pembroke, married Sir Charles 
Somerset, Lord Chamberlain to Henry VII., af- 
terwards Earl of Worcester, and K. G., when 
it became the principal seat of the Earls of Wor- 
cester, and was undoubtedly enlarged and con- 
siderably embellished by that noble family, and, 
when in its splendour, was considered one of the 
finest edifices in England. It is situated on a 
gradual elevation in the road to Usk, about eight 
miles from Monmouth, and abouta mile from the 
village of Ragland. The ruins excite peculiar 
interest on account of the gallantry with which 
the Castle was defended ia the civil war, it hav- 
ing the glorious distinction of being the very last 
that held out for the King. Henry, Marquess of 
Worcester, maintained ‘here a garrison of eight 
hundred men from 1642 to 1646, which the fertili- 
ty of the estate enabled him to support. The 
parliament .rmy occupied a ridge of land half a 
mile eastward of the Castle; and the Marquess, 
when about eighty years of age, having no hopes 
of relief, surrendered to Sir ‘Thomas Fairfax, on 
the 19th of August, 1646, when the Castle was 
dismantled by order of Parliament, the woods in 
the parks were destroyed, and materials were 
carried thence to rebuild Bristol Bridge. The 
remains consist of the Citadel, or Yellow Tower, 
the walls of which are hexagonal in plan, and 
ten feet thick: it was encompassed by a moat, 
and connected to the Castle by a bridge: there 
are steps leading to the summit, but every room 
is destroyed. The principal gatehouse is in good 
preservation, and leads to the stone court, in 
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306 THB CAGED BIRD—A GHOST STORY. 


which is the hall, sixty-six feet by twenty-eight, 
with a fine oriel window, the kitchen, tower, and 
offices; beyond is another large court, and the 
chapel. The whole space within the walls was 
four acres, two roods, and one perch. It has a 
terrace two hundred and sixty feet long. 


—_—<f>—-———--— 

THE CAGED BIRD. 
Sweet Bina! 1 fain would -set thee free, 
Prisons are gloomy things to me; 
‘I'by notes, so soft, so sweet, so clear, 
They please, and yet they pain my ear: 
In sweetest strains they seem to tell 
Ot distant bowers, where kindred dwei] ; 
Of towering rocks; of jmpid streams; 
Of shady groves; and sunny beams; 


Of nests,— (the work of mutual care,) 
And of the love existing there : 
And then, | seem to hear thee say, 
“Those joys from me are faraway ! 
“IT never yet have stretch’d my wing 
Beyond the cage in which I sing; 
Though form’d by Nature to be free, 
Yet am I bound by Man’s decree. 
The notes I pour into his ear, 
Serve but to keep me faster here ; 
He sees me prune my little wing, 
Yet smiles when to the wires | cling. 
Though nature shews to every eye 
That wings were given birds to fiy ; 
Yet Nature, Sympathy, and Love 
All fail the tyrant man to move.” 
Sweet Bird! As thou hast ne’er been free 
Nor shar’d the bliss of Liberty, 
Some bitter pangs escape thy breast 
And thus thou partially art blest. 
Yet let not man his guilt conceal 
If others’ pangs thou dost not feel; 
If Nature (stronger than his power) 
Gives in the cage a joyful hour. 
Wert thou incapable of joy, 
‘That thought would all my pain destroy ; 
But thy capacity, to me 
Proclaims thy right to Liberty. 
Cages are not to bird’s confin’d, 
Tyrants there are who cage the mind, 
Mark out its Jimits, and decree 
The mind of man shall not be free. J. W. 
——~< p> 

A GHOST STORY. 

“ The following story,” says Sir Walter Scott 
in his history of Demonology, “‘ was narrated tome 
by my friend Mr. William Clerk, chief clerk to 
the jury court, Edinburgh, when he first learned 
it, now nearly thirty years ago, from a passenger 
in the mail coach. With Mr. Clerk’s consent, I 
gave the story at that time to poor Mat. Lewis, 
who published it with a ghost-ballad which he 
adjusted on the same theme. From the minute- 
ness of the original detail, however, the narrative 
is better calculated for prose than verse; and 
more especially, as the friend to whom it was 
originally communicated, is one of the most ac- 
curate, intelligent, and acute persons whom I 
have known in the course of my life, I am willing 
to preserve the precise story in this place. It 
was about the eventful year of 1800, when the 
emperor Paul laid his ill-judged embargo on Bri- 
tish trade, that my friend Mr. William Clerk, on 
a journey to London, found himself in company, 
in the mail-coach, with a seafaring man of mid- 
dle age and respectable appearance, who an- 





nounced himself as master of a vessel in the Ba}- 
tic trade, and a sufferer by the embargo. In the 
course of the desultory conversation which takes 
lace on such occasions, the seaman, observed, 
in compliance with a common superstition, “] 
wish we may have good luck on our journey— 
there is a magpie.” ‘ And My § should that be 
unlucky?” said my friend.—‘ I cannot tell you 
that,” replied the sailor ; “* but all the world agrees 
that one magpie bodes bad luck—two are not so 
bad, but three are the devil. I never saw three 
magpies but twice, and once I had near lost my 
vessel, and the second I fell from my horse and 
was hurt.” This conversation led Mr. Clerk to 
observe, that he supposed he believed also in 
ghosts, since he credited such auguries.—* And 
if I do,” said the sailor, “I may have my own 
reasons for doing so;” and he spoke this in a 
deep and serious manner, a that he felt 
deeply what he was saying. On being further 
urged, he confessed that if he could believe his 
own eyes, there was one ghost atleast, which he 
had seen repeatedly. He then told his story as] 
now relate it. Our mariner had, in his youth, 
gone mate of a slave vessel from Liverpool, of 
which town he seemed to be a native. e cap- 
tain of the vessel was a man of variable temper, 
sometimes kind and courteous to his men, but 
subject to fits of humor, dislike, and passion, dur- 
ing which he was very violent, tyrannical, and 
cruel. He took a particular dislike at one sailor 
aboard, an elderly man, called Bill Jones, or 
some such name. He seldom spoke to this per- 
son without threats and abuse, which the old man, 
with the license which sailors take in merchant 
vessels, was very apt to return. On one occa- 
sion, Bill Jones appeared slow in getting out on 
the yard tohandasail. The captain, according 
to custom, abused the seaman as a lubberly ras- 
cal, who got fat by leaving his duty to other peo- 
ple. The man made a saucy answer, almost 
amounting to mutiny; on which in a towerin 
passion, the captain ran down to his cabin, an 
returned with a blunderbuss loaded with slugs, 
with which he took deliberate aim at the maper 
ed mutineer, fired, and mortally wounded him. 


The man was handed down from the yard, and 


stretched on the deck, evidently dying. He fixed 
his eyes on the captain, and said, “ sir, you have 
done it for me; but Iwill never leave you.” The 
captain swore at him in return for a fat lubber, 
and said he would have him thrown into the slave- 
kettle, where they make food for the negroes, 
and see how much fat he had got. The man 
died ; his body was actually thrown into the slave- 
kettle; and the narrator observed, with a navvele 
which confirmed the extent of his own belief in 
the truth of what he told, “There was not much 
fat about him after all.” The captain told the 
crew they must keep absolute silence on the sub- 
ject of what had passed; and as the mate was 
not willing to give an explicit and absolute pro- 
mise, he ordered him tobe confined below. After 
a day or two, he came tothe mate and demanded 
if he had any intention to deliver him up for trial 
when he got the vessel home. The mate, who 
was tired of close confinement in that sultry cli- 
mate, spoke his commander fair, and obtained 
his liberty. When he mingled among the crew 
once more, he found them impressed with the idea, 
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FILIAL VIRTUE ILLUSTRATED. 


not unnatural in their situation, that the ghost of 
the dead man appeared among them when they 
had a spell of duty, especially if a sail was to be 
handed, on which occasion the spectre was sure 
to be out upon the yard before any of the crew.— 
The narrator had seen this apparition himself re- 
peatedly—he believed the captain saw it also, 
but he took no notice of it for some time, and the 
crew, terrified at the violent —— of the ran, 
dared not call his attention to it. hus, they held 
on their course homeward, with great fear and 
anxiety. At length the captain invited the mate, 
who was now in a sort of favor, to go down to 
the cabin and take a glass of grog with him. In 
this interview, he assumed a very ve and anx- 
ious aspect. ** I need not tell you Jack,” he said, 
« what sort of a hand we have got on board with 
us—he told me he would never leave me, and he 
has kept his word—You only see him now and 
then, but he is always by my side, and never out 
of my sight. At this very moment I see him—I 
am determined to bear it no longer, and have re- 
solved to leave you.” The mate replied, that his 
leaving the vessel while out of sight of land was 
impossible. He advised, if the captain appre- 
hended any bad consequences from what had 
happened, he should run for the west of France 
clodanl and there go ashore, and leave him, 
the mate, to carry the vessel into Liverpool. 
The captain only shook his head gloomily, and 
reiterated his determination to leave theship. At 
this moment, the mate was called to the deck 
for some purpose or other, and the instant he got 
up the companion-ladder, he heard a splash in 
the water, and looking over the ship’s side, saw 
that the captain had thrown himself into the sea 
from the quarter-gallery, and was running astern 
at the rate of six knotsanhour. When just about 
to sink, he seemed to make a last exertion, sprung 
half out of water, and clasped his hands towards 
the mate, calling, ‘“‘ By ——, Bill is with me 
now!!” and then sunk, to be,seen no mere.” 


a enann 
FILIAL VIRTUE ILLUSTRATED. 


This touching story, says the New York Atlas, 
is told in an Edinburgh paper, and deserves, as 
the relator expresses himself , to be handed down 
tothe latest generations. It will, we think, en- 
gage the feelings and impreve the heart of any 
ingenuous reader. 

Some travellers from Glasgow were obliged to 
stop at the small busch of Lanark, “‘ and having 
nothing better to engage our attention,” said one 
of them, “ we amused ourselves by looking at the 
passengers from the window of our inn, which 
was opposite the prison. While we were thus oc- 
cupied, a gentleman came up on horseback, very 
plainly dressed, attended by a servant. He had 
scarcely passed our window when he alighted, 
left his horse, and advanced towards an old man 
who was engaged in paving the street. After 
having saluted him, he took hold of the maiden, 
(the rammer,) struck some blows on the pave- 
ment, at the same time addressing the old man, 
who stood amazed at this adventure. “ This 
work seems to be very painful for a person of 
your age; have you no sons who could share in 
your labors, and comfort your oldage?” “ For- 
sive me, Sir; I have three lads who inspired me 
with the highest hopes; but the poor isows are 
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not now within reach to assist their father.”— 
“ Where are they then ?”—“ The oldest has ob- 
tained the rank of a captain in India, in the ser- 
vice of the Honorable East India Company. 
The second has likewise enlisted, in the hope of 
rivalling his brother.”” The old man paused, and 
a momentary tear bedimmedhis eye. *‘ And pray, 
what has become of the third ?”—“ Alas! he be- 
came security for me: the poor boy engaged to 
pay my debts, and being unable to fulfit the un- 
dertaking, he is—in prison.” At this recital the 
gentleman stepped aside a few paces, and cover- 
ed his face with his hands. After thus giving 
vent to his feelings he resumed his discourse. 
“‘ And has the oldest—this degenerate son—this 
captain—never sent you any thing to extricate 
you from your miseries?” ‘“ Ah! call him not 
po. povauae my son is virtuous; he both loves 
and respects his father; he has oftener than once 
sent me money, even more than was sufficient for 
my wants; but I had the misfortune to lose it by 
becoming security for a very worthy man, my 
landlord,-who was burthened with a very large 
family. Unfortunately, finding himself unable to 
pay, he has caused my ruin. They have taken 
my all, and nothing now remains for me.” At 
this moment, a young man passing his head 
through theiron gratings of a window in the prison 
began to cry,“ Father ! if my brother William is 
still alive, this is he; he is the gentleman who 
speaks with you!” “ Yes, my friend, zt is he,” re- 
plied the gentleman, throwing himself into the 
old man’s arms, who, like one beside himself, at- 
tempting to speak and sobbing, had not recovered 
his senses, when an old woman, decently dressed, 
rushed from a poor looking hut, crying “ Where 
is he then?—W here art thou, my dear William ? 
Come to me—come and embrace your mother !” 
The captain no sooner observed her, than he 
quitted his father and went to throw himself upon 
the neck of the good old dame. The scene was 
now overpowering; the travellers left their room, 
and increased the number of spectators, witnesses 
of this most affecting sight. Mr. W——-, one of 
the travellers, made his way through the crowd, 
and advancing to the gentleman thus addressed 
him :—‘* Captain, we ask the honor of your ac- 
quaintance ; we would gladly have given a hun- 
dred thousand to be witnesses of this tender 
meeting with your honorable family ; we request 
the honor of yeu and yours to dinner in this inn.”’ 
The captain alive to this invitation, accepted it 
with politeness ; but at the same time replied, that 
he would neither eat nor drink until his youngest 
brother had recovered his liberty. At the same 
instant he deposited the sum for which he had 
been incarcerated, and in a very short time after 
his brother joined the party. The whole family 
now met at the inn, where they found the affec- 
tionate William in the midst of a multitude who 
were loading him with caresses, all of which he 
returned with the utmost cordiality. As soonas 
there was an opportunity for free conversation, 
the good soldier unbosomed his heart to his pa- 
rents and the travellers :—* Gentlemen,” said he, 
“to-day I feel, in its full extent, the kindness of 
Providence, to whom I owe every thing. My 
uncle brought me up to the business of a weaver, 
but I requited his attentions badly; for havin 

contracted a habit of idleness and dissipation, 
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enlisted in a corps belonging to the East India 
Company. I was then only a little more than 
eighteen. My soldier-like appearance had been 
observed by Lord C. ——the commanding officer, 
with whose beneficence and inexhaustible gene- 
rosity all Europe is acquainted. My zeal for the 
service inspired him with regard; and, thanks to 
his cares, | rose step by step to the rank of cap- 
tain, and was entrusted with the funds of the regi- 
ment. By dint of economy, and the aid of com- 
merce, I amassed honorably a stock of 30,000. 
At that time I quitted the service. It is true that 
I made three remittances to my father; but the 
first only, consisting of /200, reached him.—The 
second fell into the hands of a man who had the 
misfortune to become insolvent; and I entrusted 
the third to a Scotch gentleman who died upon 
the passage; but | held his receipt, and his heirs 
will account to me for it.” After dinner the cap- 
tain gave his father /200, to supply his most pres- 
sing wants; and at the same time secured to him, 
as well as his mother, an annuity of /80, reversi- 
ble to his two brothers—promising to purchase a 
commission for the soldier, and to settle the 
youngest in a manufactory, which he was about 
to establish in Scotland for the purpose of afford- 
ing employment to his countrymen. Besides, he 
presented /500 as a marriage portion to his sis- 
ter, who was married to a farmer in indifferent 
circumstances ; and, after having distributed /50 
among the poor, he entertained at an elegant din- 
ner the principal inhabitants ofthe burgh. Such 
a man merited the favors of fortune. By this 
generous sensibility, too, he showed, indeed, that 
he was worthy of the distinguished honors so pro- 


gd heaped upon him by the illustrious Lord 


saints 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES, 

WRITTEN FOR A LADY’S ALBUM. 


An album! at that thrilling word, 
What thoughts confuse my busy brain ! 
What visions of the past are stirred ! 
What dreams of love restored again ! 


How many a grief by tongue unspoken, 
How many a sigh from hearts sincere; 

How many a gift—how many a token, 
Of those we’ve lov’d lie cherished here. 


Those eyes so soft, so fondly praised, 

‘he glance such burning thoughts could tell; 
O! have these pages ne’er been traced, 

3y objects so remember’d we ? 


And she, who here so sweetly sung, 

And he, whose fire seemed most sublime ; 
O she was fair! He too was young! 

Yet what, what now remains of’ them! 


This laughter’d tale—that romance wild, 
Where are the hands that wrote them, now? 
And the pretty pouting lips that smiled 
At the mirth they made—are they gone too? 


Gone! with their glories gone! and yet 
"Tis pleasant thus to look on things, 

Which once they look’d upon, pr writ, 
When life was all imaginings ! 


We know that fair things fade away: 
We know that happiest moments fly : 
That clouds will! dim the suuniest day— 
We know—that all our friends must die ! 


SENEX. 





LINES——-SKETCHES FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
Sketches from an Old Manuscript. 
No. I. 

There is, perchance, nothing new in the nar- 
rative of my life. Thousands before me have 
loved, and have been unfortunate; and the me- 
lancholy tale ye bid me tell you, will be but a 
repetition of what ye may have heard before. 

h, did ye know how it saddens my heart, to 
renew the scenes of love and sorrow through 
which I have passed, ye would not, on my soul 
ye would not, bid me relate them. Yet, Dela- 
cey, thou hast been a kind friend to me, and | 
will not refuse thy request, whatever pangs the 
recital may cause me. 

I will pass over my childhood, for, till my 
eighteenth year, it was one scene of dull mono- 
tony. But then, “‘a change came o’er me;” I 
was no longer the child; I began to feel, to act, 
and to be respected, as a man. My word when 
a child, was never doubted, but it possessed no 
weight; now it was appealed to, and my judg- 
ment was listened to, even by those who, five 
years before, would have laughed it to: scorn. 
And my soul was high and haughty, and inflexi- 
ble as ye have seen it since, in the battle and 
in the council. 

It was then, in those years of opening man- 
hood, that strange mysterious feelings took pos- 
session of my soul. I had read that the spirits 
of the departed oft returned unto the earth, from 
that unknown and invisible sphere to which they 
had flown; that they hovered among, and watch- 
ed over, and guarded, those whom they loved 
upon the earth; and I believed it : and, despite 
of long years of experience and probation, the 
belief still hangs around my soul, and I would 
not part with it for the wealth of the universe. 
Even now, methinks, beloved, lamented Lucy, 
thy spirit is beside me, as I write; and ’tis a joy 
to my poor broken heart, which I alone, and those 
who have loved like me, and like me lost the idol 
of their souls, can appreciate. 

But to my tale.—One evening,—’twas a sum- 
mer eve, and a lovely one as ever mortal gazed 
upon, and the sun had set behind a beautiful 
mantle of clouds, tinged with his glory,—Lucy 
and myself stood beneath an old oak, near her 
father’s castle. There often had we met to 
breathe into each other’s soul our thoughts and 
our feelings; and then we met there to part; for, 
on the morrow, I was ordered to France, upon 
an affair of state; for young, in years, as I was, 
I stood among the counsellors of the nation. 

There was a chill upon my heart, and I could 
not speak to her; and we stood, hand in hand, 
zazing silently, and with tears in our eyes, upon 
fe fleeting clouds which hung on the sky, from 


which the sun had just departed. Lucy turned q 


towards me, and, with a smile,—so sweet, yet 
mournful, that I shall never forget it,—said, 
“ Yonder glorious sun departeth, and we know 
that, in the morning, we shall again behold its 


light; but thou goest, and, alas! I know not | 


when thou wilt return again!” and she threw 
her beautiful arms round my neck, and burst 
into tears. ‘Oh, Lucy! weep not thus,” I ex- 


claitned, as “gree aamgie I pressed her to my | 
return again; and, in this very — 


heart, “I wil 
spot, | will clasp thee again to my heart. Or,1 
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SKETCHES FROM AN OLD MANUSCRIPT. 


we meet not here, which heaven forfend! per- 
haps in yonder bright and beautiful star, we may 
rove side by side, inhappiness. My Lucy! when 
[ am far from thee, wilt thou not often return to 
this spot, to think of the hours we have passed 
together here, of bright and unfading happi- 
ness? Perchance, should it be the will of hea- 
yen that I should die in a foreign land, I will 
meet thee here in spirit, watch over thee, and 
love thee, even as I do now.” 

“ Oh, tall not of dying in a foreign land!” 

We parted. Oh, it is agony to dwell on that 
parting. I stood gazing after her until her fair 
form was lost in the mazes of the forest. As she 
entered it, she waved her kerchief in adieu, and 
I thought I could almost see the tears trembling 
in her eyes; and I gave a long, long, lingering 
look. Delacey! it was my last! 

With a heavy and desponding heart, I return- 
ed tomy home; and, ere the dawn of the morn- 
ing I was mounted on a fleet steed, and upon my 
way to the coast. ; 

Oh, who shall tell of the agony which was in 
my heart, as the turrets of the castle which con- 
tained the beloved of my soul, faded in the pale 
light which the stars shed around them! I can- 
not, will not attempt it. I looked upon that 
bright particular star, which we had gazed 
on together, and methought ’twas the star of my 
destiny; and,as I looked upon it, I fancied it 
grew paler, and less brilliant, until, at length, it 
vanished from my sight.—’Twas the waters ga- 
thering in my eyes, which obscured it. Yet it 
appeared as though it shadowed forth my des- 
tiny, and I shuddered at the thought. 

It was unmanly,and at variance with that stern 
determination which formed a prominent part of 
my character, and it was but for a moment that 
[indulged in it. I shook off the feeling of dread, 
and, plunging my spurs into my courser’s sides, 
[ dashed onwards, fearlessly and reckless. 

Ten days afterwards, 1 was mounted on the 
same steed, in a forest, forty miles from Ver- 
sailles. My horse was jaded and weary, for we 
had travelled long and speedily; and I looked 
around me in vain, to find a resting place. Not 
asign of life could I behold. All around me 
waved the branches of the trees, and above me 
shone the star of my hopes. 

A dark cloud passed over it.—Think me not 
superstitious for remarking the coincidence.— 
Atthe moment it was obscured, a dark form 
glided from among the trees, and the report of a 
pistol followed ; and my noble steed fell, bleed- 
ing, beneath me. I was stunned, for a moment, 
by the fall; but, quickly recovering, I sprang on 
my feet before the villain could seize me, and, 
drawing my sword, laid him dead upon the 
ground. In an instant 1 was surrounded b 
armed men. I fought,—it boots not now to te 
how fiercely, or how vainly. I was overpowered, 
~tennle murdered, and left senseless on the 
road. 

When I recovered, the morning sun shone on 
ine through the foliage of the forest: beside me 
lay my faithful courser, dead. I was weltering 
in blood, which flowed still slowly, as the life had 
Nearly ebbed. 

_ lL attempted to rise, but could not, and again 
ainted. How long I lay in that state I know 
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not; but, when I again awoke and looked around 
me, I was lying upon a soft couch, and about 
me were faces beaming with pleasure at my 
recovery. A passenger had discovered me in 
the forest, and, believing me not yet dead, had 
borne me to this habitation of generosity and 
kindly feeling, where I had been nursed as a 
brother. 

I will pass over the slow, tedious week of my 
recovery, and the kind looks and words of my 

enerous friends; for the recollection of their 
indness is a balm,even now, to mysoul. I must 
hasten on with my tale. 

As soon as my wounds would admit, and lon 
before my good friends were willing that I shout 
adventure, | left them for Versailles; parting 
from them with thanks and promises—all, alas ! 
that I could bestow. 

On my arrival there, I was received as one 
who had been dead and was aliveagain. I des- 
patched my affairs hastily; sent, by my con- 
ductor,a present to my friends in the forest; 
and, with impatience, such as you can scarcely 
conceive, set forth to England. 

Itappeared to me anage before Larrived there ; 
but the time did come; and I stood once more 
upon the green sod of my native land. My road 
home was passed over impetuously; yet, | know 
not why, when I came near the dwelling place 
of my ancestors, [ reined in my steed, and rode 
slowly onward. 

The sun shone brightly in the heavens above 
me; the birds carrolled in the trees by the way 
side, and all around looked cheering, and my 
heart was light and buoyant. 

I passed a villager on the road, one whom I 
had known from my infancy: I would have 
spoken to him; but he fled from me as from a 
spirit. At that instant the distant chime of a 
bell came on my ear as a death note. 

Oh, heaven! I knew it well: ’twas the chapel 
bell of the castle of the Fitzroys. A death-hke 
shuddering passed o’er my frame, and I thought 
I heard a voice saying, in the beloved tones of 
my Lucy,“ Haste! on! thou wilt be too late.” 

Oh, spirit of my departed love! was it indeed 
thy kindly warning, which urged me on to be- 
hold, oh, God! for the last time, thy beautiful 
form? lovely, even when the cold iron hand of 
death was upon thee! 

I could now behold the castle. The black 
banner floated mournfully in the wind: the bell 
tolled heavily; and,as 1 approached, clad in the 
dark robes of mourning, Yeoinald Fitzroy, fol- 
lowed by dark forms, crossed the drawbridge of 
the castle. 

Did my brain whirl, when I saw her brothers 
and sisters,—all, all, save my Lucy, surrounding 
the black hearse which bore my Lucy to her un- 
timely grave? 

No: I trembled not; I weptnot. Dread De- 
spair, with his iron sceptre, ruled my heart. 

I sprang from my steed, and joined the mourn- 
ing train, as they entered the chapel. I had co- 
vered my face with my cloak, and they knew me 
not. Many eyes were bent upon me; dark 
frowns hung upon the brows of many of her no- 
ble kinsmen ; but 1 heeded them not. 

I entered the chapel, and leaned against a pil- 
lar, for support. Ever and anon,during the bu- 
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rial service, a deep sob broke unwittingly from 
my heart, and dark brows were again bent upon 
me; yet, no man said, “ Who art thou ?”’ 

The man of God had read the prayers; her 
kinsmen had breathed a last adieu; when, throw- 
ing my cloak from me, with a firm step and a 
breaking heart, I stood forward. A wild cry— 
I know not whether it partook more of joy or 
of terror,—broke from her kinsmen, and rang 
through the portal. 

I kneeled down by the side of my dear, my 
beloved Lucy, and gazed once more upon her 
sweet face. And methought a smile illumined 
her 1eatuers as I gazed upon her. Oh, God! the 
horror, the agony of that moment! 

They tore me trom the spot; and they laid her 
—my love my Lucy,—in the cold, cold earth. 

Spirit! sweet, beloved Lucy! I would have 
died for thee; but Heaven willed it otherwise. 

Oh, Heaven! in that hour of dreadful grief, 
when thou didst tear from me all 1 loved on earth, 
why fell not thy boltonme? Why was I doomed 
to drag out years of misery and fearful sor- 
row ? 

I have sought death in the battle-field, and it 
came not. ose around me, who clung to life 
as to a betrothed love, fell fast beneath the sword 
and the spear; and I,—I could not die.—— 

Here the manuscript is obscured and deliter- 
ated by time: perchance by the tears of him who 
wrote it. A. L.S. 

— 
WRONGS AND RIGHTS OF WOMEN. 


The station that women hold in society, has 
been with some injustice considered as a good 
thermometer of civilization. Ir the savage state, 
they are slave; to the physical force of the men, 
and more or less so according to the refinement, 
in the social order. The Chinese render them 
physically unfit for locomotion by compressing 
their feet with iron shoes, and many other na- 
tions keep them subject and inferior to the men, 
by a defective education; all which stratagems 
are the different mode of exercising the physical 
force of the male over the female. As women 
are allowed by their rulers to be more active and 
useful in proportion to the progress of knowledge, 
it is to be hoped that, in the most civilized coun- 
tries, they will be put on a par of education with 
the men, and be rendered capable of filling all 
places of honor and profit, that their physical 
strength enables them to perform, and that the 
world in its progress towards perfection, will not 
lose the assistance of the half of our species, by 
the degraded state in which the females are kept. 

Females are capable of more undivided atten- 
tion, have more patience, are eminently fitted for 
the instruction of youth by their mildness, which 
is particularly adapted to teaching such systems 
as have entirely banished punishments. Few 
men as schoo|masters are capable of refraining 
from making fear one of the principal motives of 
action. In most extensive manufactories of fine 
and ornamental productions, the aid of females is 
called upon, both to perfect the fabric and reduce 
the expense: and in some countries they contri- 
bute much tothe agricultural productions. But 
there seems to be no good reasons why they 
should notin common with the men, exercise the 
trades of tailors, shoemakers, saddlers, sailma- 





kers, &c. And particularly why they should not 
attend to every species of shop-keeping, both 
wholesaleand retail. In most civilized countries 
they are at present socompletely excluded from 
all trades and professions of honor and profit 
that when any misfortune happens todepriyethem 
of their fortune, and the support of their husband. 
father, brother, or any other male relation, they 
are reduced to a state of poverty, which no in- 
dustry they have been taught to practice can pos- 
sibly relieve; and if burdened with children, as 
frequently happens, their inability to support 
their necessary wants, is productive of the most 
excruciating misery. 

In our large towns, sewmg, which is women’s 
work, is reduced so low by the great competition, 
that their wages will not put them on a par with 
the starving manufacturers of Great Britain: at 
or under ten cents for making a man’s shirt, can- 
not maintain a single woman; and what must be 
the forlorn state of those who have children? It 
is lamentable that the tyranny of our sex, should 
reduce the weaker to such a deplorable situation. 


ee 
THE MINIATURE, 
BY GEORGE P. MORRIS, ESQ. 
William was holding in his hand 
The likeness of his wife— 
Fresh, as if touched by fairy wand, 
With beauty, grace, and life. 
He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
pon the treasure still— 
Absorbed, delighted, and amazed 
To view the artist’s skill. 
“This picture is thyself, dear Jane! 
*Tis drawn to nature true— * 
[ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 
“And did it kiss you back, my dear?” 
“Why—no—my love,” smiled he. 
“Then, William, it is very clear, 
"Tis not at all like me!” 


emeeeneceenentenneneneeions 
A HINT TO LETTER WRITERS. 
Mr. Eprror. 

I labour under a misfortune, which, when you 
have maturely considered, I am sure you cannot 
fail to commiserate. I am condemned to bear 
the shafts of calumny, and my reputation, as well 
as that of my brethren, is daily subject to the 
grossest and most unjust accusations. 

i am in the service, sir, of a young man who is 
fond of carrying on what he calls an epistolary 
correspondence with his friends, and notwith- 
standing the frequent assistance I have afforded 
him in this his favorite pursuit, and the little 
trouble he has had in guiding my laborious opera- 
tions, he never concludes an epistle without the 
following unhandsome reflection on the humble 
instrument of his pleasure. 

“* Dear Dick, excuse the writing, which to be 
sure is bad enough, but this confounded pen ot 
mine scratches and scrawls so.—” Now Iam 
confidently informed, by my companions in con- 
finement, that the same fault is constantly impu- 
ted to them all, whenever it happens to be their 
turn to be employed in this ungrateful master's 
service. Thus, you see, Mr. Editor, how unfor- 
tunately I am situated. Do, pray, be so good as 
to insert this in your Casket, that (if possible) 
some redress may be obtained for, dear Mr. Edi- 
tor, your much injured and humble servant, 

GoosEeQuiL- 
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CONGRESS HALL, SARATOGA, N. Y.—WESTMINSTER ABBEY, ENGLAND. 


CONGRESS HALL, SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
NEW YORK. 

The view of the Piazza of Congress Hall, Sara- 
toga, isin our opinion exceedingly beautiful.— 
The Springs, at this time, are thronged with 
visitors from this city and New York, and there- 
fore naturally attracts considerable attention. 
We thought a notice of the Springs would be 
cratifying to our readers, and we procured the 
subjoined engraving as an illustration. 

The building to which this is attached is three 
stories high, with a row of 17 columns rising from 
the ground to the eaves. {tis 196 feet long on 
the street, with two wings of 60 feet running 
back, and contains ledgings for 150 persons. 
The first floor in front is divided in the following 
manner :—a dining room at the south end,capable 
of containing tables for all the house can accom- 
modate; next, the dancing hall, about 80 feet long, 
and last, the ladies’ parlour. The Piazza in front 
is a delightful promenade in the evening, and 
where conversation can be held without inter- 
ruption, as its dimensions are large. 

Congress Hall is usually crowded with visitors 
during the summer season. The proprietors en- 
joy a well earned reputation for attention to their 
guests, and excellent accommodations. The 
house stands in high favour among fashionable 
visitors, on account of its fine and imposing ap- 
pearance; its contiguity tothe Spring; the num- 
ber and size of its apartments, and the style in 
which it is kept and furnished. 

The waters of the Saratoga Springs attract 
visitors from all parts on account of the valuable 
properties they contain. The Congress Spring, 
which is the great source from which the place 
derives its celebrity, was discovered by Mr. Put- 
man, who built a house near it for the accommo- 
dation of invalids. 

The Round Rock Spring was, however, known 
before, having been discovered to Sir William 
Johnson, by an Indian, while the country was 
yetin a wilderness. The Congress Spring was 
long concealed by the neighbouring brook, which 
formerly passed over it; but its valuable quali- 
ties being discovered, it has attracted universal 
attention, and the benefits of its waters are an- 
nually dispensed to thousands. 

The Round Rock Spring is worthy of a visit 
merely as a natural curiosity. The water, al- 
though for a time much celebrated, and indeed 
the only attraction of which Saratoga could 
boast, having gone into disrepute, since the dis- 
covery of the sources already mentioned. It is 
a feeble chalybeate, with little taste and little 
effect. The water rises in a small lime-stone 
rock of a conical form, with a circular hole in 
the middle, about five inches in diameter. The 
rock is about five feet through at the base, and 
has evidently been produced by the layers of 
lime deposited by the water. Many of the rocks 
in the neighbourhood contain a large quantity 
of lime, where the carbonic acid of the water 
probably obtains the supply which it afterwards 
deposits here. The gradual accretion which is 
Constantly going on here, is very apparent even 
to a hasty observer. That part of the rock which 
1S most exposed to the dripping of water taken 
Out in cups through the hole in the top, is always 

eer “eee even, while other parts are rough 
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and broken. Fractures made by visitors are 
sometimes found half obliterated by a recent 
coat of caleareous matter formed in this man- 
ner. <A horizontal rock, apparently of similar 
formation,extends fora considerable distance un- 
der the surface of the ground; and indeed it might 
be supposed to reachito some of the springs which 
rise in different places along the valley above. 
$< 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY, LONDON. 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


This edifice derives 1ts name from its situation 
in the western part of the town, and its original 
destination as the church of a monastery. It 
was founded by Sebert, King of the east Saxons; 
but being destroyed by the Danes, it was rebuilt 
by King Edgar, in 958. Edward the Confessor 
again rebuilt the church in 1065; and Pope 
Nicholas II. constituted it a place of inaugura- 
tion of the Kings of England. The present es- 
tablishment, which is a college consisting of a 
dean, twelve secular canons and thirty petty ca- 
nons,and a school of forty boys, was established 
by Elizabeth in 1560. The boys are denomina- 
ted the Queen’s or King’s scholars; they have a 
master and usher, and twelve almsmen, an or- 
ganist, and a chorister. 

The length of the church is 360 feet, the 
breadth of the nave 72; and the cross aisle 195 
feet. Itis built in the gothic style. The roof of 
the nave of this church, and of the cross aisle, is 
supported by two rows of arches, one above the 
other, each of the pillars of which is a.wnion of 
one ponderous round pillar, and four of similar 
form, but extremely slender. The aisles being 


extremely lofty, and one of the small pillars con- 


tinued throughout, from the base to the roof, they 
produce an idea that is uncommonly grand and 
awful. 

The choir is one of the most beautiful in Eu- 
rope. It is divié®d from the western part of the 
great aisle by a pair of noble iron gates, and 
terminates at the east by an elegant altar of 
white marble. The altar is enclosed with a fine 
bulistrade, and in the centre of the floor is a 
large square of curious Mosaic work, of porphe- 
ry, and other stones of various colours. In this 
choir, near the altar,is performed the ceremony 
of crowning the Kings and Queens of England. 

In the southern extremity of the cross aisle 
are erected monuments to the memory of several 
eminent poets—such as Chaucer, Spencer, Shak- 
speare, 6. Johnson, Milton, ‘Thomson, Gay, Ad- 
dison, &c.; also the tombs of Handel, Chambers, 
and Garrick. 

In the south aisle are the monuments of Dr. 
Watts, Hargrave, Cornwall, &c. At the west 
end of the abbey are those of Sir G. Kneller, Dr. 
Mead, Sir Charles Wager, the Earl of Chatham, 
&c.; and on the north side of the entrance into 
the choir, is the monument of Sir Isaac Newton, 
and not far from it is that of Earl Stanhope.— 
Near the gates, about twelve feet from each 
other, lie the remains of those two great political 
rivals, Charles James Fox and William Pitt. 

There are many curiosities connecied with 
Westminster Abbey. At the eastern end of the 
church, are eleven highly interesting chapels, 
with their tombs. One is called “‘ Edward the 
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Confessor’s chapel;” in the centre of which 
there is a shrine, erected by Henry III., and cu- 
riously ornamented with Mosaic work of co- 
loured stones. In the same chapel are the tombs 
of Edward I. and his Queen Eleanor; of Ed- 
ward Ili. and Queen Philippa; of Richard II. 
and his queen; of Margaret, daughter of King 
Edward 1V.; of King Henry V., and of Eliza- 
beth, daughter of kone Henry VII. 

Tn this chapel are also kept the chairs in which 
the Kings and Queens of England are crowned. 
In one is enclosed, forming its seat, the very 
stone on which the ancient Kings of Scotland 
used to be crowned, and which was brought from 
Sconce in Scotland, by Edward I. Round these 
two chapels, separated from them by an arena, 
are nine more, dedicated to various saints. 

Contigious to the eastern extremity of the 
church, and opening into it, stands the famous 
chapel of Henry VII. dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, one of the finest and most highly finished 
pieces of Gothic architecture in the-world. It 
cost 14,0002. a prodigious sum at that period, 
equal to 280,0002. of the resent English money. 
In the centre stands an altar, coeniel by Henry, 
at the cost of 10,000/. to receive his last remains. 
The tombs of many distinguished persons are 
here built, and the banners of celebrated knights 
are hung up. 

The prospect from the Tower, the ascent to 
which consists of 283 steps, is infinitely more 
beautiful, though less extensive, than that from 
St. Paul’s. The many fine situations and open 
sites atthe west end of the town, and its envi- 
rons, occasion the difference. The Banquetting 
House, at Whitehall, St. James’s Park, with the 
Parade and Horse Guards, Carlton House, the 
Gardens of the Queen’s Palace, the Green Park, 
the western end of Piccadilly, and Hyde Park, 
with its river, lie at once under the eye, and 
compose a grand and delightful scene. The two 
bridges of Westminster and Blackfriars, with 
the broad expanse of water between them; the 
Adelphi and Somerset House on its banks, St. 
Paul’s stupendous pile, and the light Gothic stee- 
ple of St. Dunstan’s in the East, are alike em- 
braced with one glance, and happily contrast 
with the former prospect. From this tower the 
exterior form of St. Paul’s, when the sun falls 
upon it, is distinctly seen: and here its exqnisite 
beauty will be more fully comprehended than in 
any part of the city, for a sufficient era to take 
in the entire outline is not to be found elsewhere. 

The prices for secing the curiosities are one 
shilling as far as the Confessor’s Chapel, and 
nine-pence for the other objects. 

The cloisters of this foundation remain entire. 
They are on the south side of the church, from 
which there is a door leading to them and have 
several monuments, some ancient, and others 
modern. From the cloisters is an entrance into 
the chapter-house, through a fine Gothic portal, 
the ornaments of whichare carved with most rare 
elegance. Itisan octagon, and its original form 
is very lofty, with a pillar rising from the centre 
of the floor to support the roof,and having arches 
springing from the walls of each angle, and 
meeting at the top of the pillar. If we suppose 
this room to have been decorated with painted 
windows, and other Gothic ornaments, it must 
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have produced a surprising effect. At present 
only a part of the central ao (of great beauty) 
is remaining, and the whole building is disguised 
by an entire new room, several galleries being 
made to contain the records of the crown, which; 
are now deposited here. 

The celebrated Doomsday Book is kept in this 

lace. It is comprised in two volumes, one a 
arge folio, the other a quarto; the first begins 
with Kent, and ends with Lincolnshire, is writ. 
ten on three hundred and eighty-two double 
pages of vellum, m one and the same hand, in a 
small but plain character, each page having a 
double column, and contains thirty-one counts. 
The quarto volume is on four hundred and fifty 
double pages of vellum, but in a single column, 
and in a large fair character, and contains the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk. This 
record is in high preservation, the words beings 
as legible as when first written, though so long 
since as 1086. The records of the Star Chamber 
proceedings are deposited here. All the records 
are labelled, and arranged in excellent order. 

In 1377, the Commons of Great Britain first 
held their parliaments in this building; in 1547, 
Edward VI. gave them the chapel of St. Stephen. 
Beneath the chapter-house is a curious crypt, 
which is now seldom visited. 

To the west of the abbey stood the sanctuary; 
and on the south side was the eleemosynary, or 
almonry, where the alms of the abbot were dis- 
tributed. The almonry is endeared to every 
lover of science, by its being the spot on which 
was erected the first printing press in England. 
In 1747, William Caxton printed the Game and 
stn | of Chess, the first Leake printed in Eng- 
and. 
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From the Saturday Evening Post. 
BEAUTY. 


Like the transient light that gleams 
O’er the murmuring limpid streams, 
As they wend their way along, 
With their still and gentle song; 

“ Like all things that soon decay,” 
Passeth Beauty’s rose away. 


Beauty’s smile, and Beauty's eye, 
Destined are alike to die, 

As the lovely, blushing flower, 
Creature of a fleeting hour; 
Soon before Death’s angry gale, 
Like the violet, they must fail. 


Like the momentary ray 

Of the sun at passing day, 

As the arrow m its flight, 
Scatters round a hasty light 
So as soon it’s past and fled, 
So is numbered with the dead. 


But the Beauty of the soul 
Cannot fade while time shall rol]; 
And its fire be always bright, 
Ne’er to see the gloom of night; 
Nor its flame wax dim and old, 
Nor its heat be spent and cold. 


Aye, that light that now is gleaming, . 
And the radiance which is streaming, 
From the caverns of the breast, 
Cannot like the body rest ; 

Cannot like the flesh be dead, 

Nor its fire be spent and fled. 


THEOPHILUS CRUIKSHANES. 








Written for the Casket. 
THE STUDENTS STRATAGEM. 


A TALE,—BY L. A. WILMER. 


‘They are, by Nature fickle, and inconstant.’’ 
Otway. 

In the “ Ferry Tavern” at Hoboken, a small 
village opposite to the city of New York, a party 
of farmers, graziers, &c. had assembled one af- 
ternoon in August, or some. other month, (on 
which point we will not pretend to be particular,) 
and having duly sacrificed to the tiger-driving 
deity, they proceeded, as a matter of course, to 
the discussion of politics —The wily landlord, 
(who, be it known, was not the same worthy gen- 
tleman who now fills that exalted station,) know- 
ing well that dry arguments require liquor to 
moisten them, cunningly promoted the disputes, 
by occasionally throwing in a word, first on one 
side and then on the other; until there was near- 
ly as much confusion and as little to be under- 
stood, as when that most worshipful assemblage 
at Washington resolves itself into a committee of 
the whole, to commit some egregious blunder, or 
to waste the people’s time and money in specious 
idleness. 

Jackson, Clay, Calhoun and Van Buren 
were put up and knocked down with as little ce- 
remony as so much lumber at an auction of old 
furniture.—Every man held his own judgment as 
the standard of infallibility ;—all were anxious to 
convince and none were willing to be convinced, 
until the entrance of a stranger gave a slight in- 
terruption to the polemical harangues.—The 
new-comer, without the slightest appearance of 
partiality, pushed aside the admirer of Old Hick- 
ory and the advocate of the American System, 
and making his way to the counter, he addressed 
the host in these words.— 

“] wish to cross to the city;—will your boat 
make another trip this evening ?—but I suppose 
she will, as it is but a little after sunset.” 

Our host of the Ferry Tavern, who was slight- 
ly acquainted with the world, eyed the speaker 
from head to foot, for nearly a minute, in perfect 
silence. Having arrived at the conclusion that 
he would make a profitable lodge, he civily an- 
swered in the negative; that it was impossible 
for the little steam-boat to cross again that eve- 
ung; her engine was already strained ;—some 
repairs were highly necessary to the cylinder, 
boiler, fly-wheel, injection pump, &c.—in short, 
crossing again was utterly out of the question. 

“{ will pay you four times the usual price, or 
more if you require it,” said the stranger, “ if you 
set me over ;—I have particular business in New- 
York which requires my presence to-night.” — 

“Why that indeed, sir,’ said the Landlord, 
who was called Mr. Scorum, “ well, take a seat, 
‘ir, and as soon as the boat returns, we will try 
what can be done for you.” 

"he stranger was seated, but it was evident 
that he could seareely master his impatience.— 
To Mr. Scorum’s great disgust, he even neglect- 
ed to call for a glass of wine-sling or other ex- 
pensive beverage ;—his thoughts seemed to be oc- 
Cupied with far different matters.—The person 
'N question was a young man of genteel appear- 
ance, who might have been thought handsome, 
out for the gloom of his countenance and the rest- 
‘essness of his manners. 


THE STUDENT’S STRATAGEM. 





“ What can make him in such a hurry ?” said 
Mr. Scorum to himself, as he emptied a glass of 
brandy and sugar, “perhaps he is going to be 
married, or perhaps (thought he, thinking at the 
same time on his own amiable spouse,) pena 
he has run away from his wife; that is the most 
likely end of the story,—or ——” 

Here another thought entered the active brain 
of Mr. Scorum, and the activity was immediately 
communicated from his head to his feet, so that 
he left the room with great precipitancy, casting 
a side glance at his guest, before his departure. 
Now it may be well enough to inform the reader 
that the mail had been robbed in the vicinity of 
Trenton, a short time before these occurrences, 
and Mr. Scorum had decided in his own mind 
that the stranger was the identical robber. He 
hastened to the next magistrate and gave infor- 
mation accordingly. 'Thisintelligent minister of 
the law, whose name was Vonderpeli, was the 
descendant of a German family, and inherited all 
the brilliant qualities which are considered cha- 
racteristic of that nation. 

John Vonderpelt, Esq. having heard the par- 
ticulars of the case, felt himself justified in issu- 
ing a warrant for the apprehension of the party 
suspected. Thelatter had just walked out tothe 
piazza of the tavern, in order to ascertain whether 
the ferry boat was approaching ; wken Mr. 
ea returned, accompanied by two Consta- 
bles. 

“ That is the man,” said Mr. Scorum, and the 
hundred dollars reward are mine as sure as lard’s 
not butter.—Seize him !”’ 

“* Stop, Conner,’’ whispered one of the consta- 
bles to the other,” dont block him up,—leave him 
a place to run, if he has a mind to make his es- 
cape; who knows but the fellow might shoot us, 
if we make him desperate.” 

The supposed lobher. however, showed no dis- 
position to decamp; the constables drew near 
and requested him in a very respectful manner 
to accompany them “ up the street.” 

* For what purpose?” said the stranger, star- 
ing at the men, who were evidently in no slight 
degree of trepidation, ‘‘ you are mistaken in the 
person,” added he,—I know you not and have no 
wish to form your acquaintance; therefore you 
may gather up your limbs and depart with all 
reasonable expedition.” 

“ We have a warrant to take you up, jist,” said 
Conner, “and hope you wont be after making 
your escape, for if you do make your escape, you 
can never git away, I assure you.”— 

** A warrant for me, you raseal?” said the young 
man, “ I owe no one a cent and have never bro- 
ken the law, how then can you have a warrant 
for me ?—begone about your business.” 

** Come, come now,” said Conner, dont be ob- 
stropolus ;—it’s jist no use to be gitting angry ;— 
robbing the mail is no great matter at all, many 
an honest man has done thelike o’that. Butcome 
to the squire jist, and be examined dacently that’s 
a good lad ;—if ye can only explain, d’ye see, and 
get ye’r head out o’the noose, ye’ll not be hanged 
at all.” 

** Robbing the mail!”’ said the other, “ what the 
deuce have I to do with robbing the mail!” 

*¢ Why, to cut the matter short,” said Mr. Sco- 
rum, “we take you to be the ringleader of the 
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gang, and I insist, sir, that you go before the 
magistrate immediately, and deliver up your 
share of the money.” 

The stranger answered this oherge by a knock- 
down argument that stretched Mr. Scorum on 
the floor of the piazza.—The agents of the law, 
who were now comforted by the numbers that 
had collected around them, and knowing it was 
in their power to draft as much assistance as was 
requisite, seized the delinquent, and with the help 
of two or three brawny bystanders, pinioned his 
hands to his side.—They then conducted him in 
triumph, to the office of Mr. Vonderpolt, where 
that judicial worthy had already prepared to re- 
ceive them. 

Shortly after, Mr. Scorum, the principal wit- 
ness, made his appearance, with a bandage over 
one eye that gave testimony ofhis own sufferance 
in the cause, and entirely removed from his mind 
every misgiving at the stranger’s innocence. 

“Which is the man?” said Mr. Vonderpelt. 

* Your honour might see which is the rascal 
with one eye,” said Mr. Scorum, unintentionally 
using a very equivocal phrase, which was as in- 
nocently misunderstood by the magistrate, who, 
glancing at the bandage over one of the publi- 
can’s occular members, replied : 

* Ay, ay; so I might, Mr. Scorum, but I mean 
the mail-robbing rascal; which is it; let us be 
quick, for my supper is waiting.” 

The prisoner being designated, Mr. Vonder- 
pelt put on a huge pair of rusty steel rimmed spec- 
tacles, regarded the prisoner steadfastly, shook 
his head and nodded significantly, to Mr. Scorum, 
he then demanded the name of the supposed 
criminal. 

“ My name is Harris,’’---was the answer.--- 

“ Harris!” said the magistrate, taking up his. 
pen,’ a real rogue’s name; one half the folks 
what are taken up for stealing are called Harris. 
Now young man, answer me indirectly, without 
any exquivocation, are you not guilty or guilty ?” 

“ Tam not guilty,” answered Harris, “and I 
will make you all suffer for charging me with 
such crimes.” 

“ Stop, stop, young man, dont be so conceity; 
dont you think 1 should know better than you? 
I have been a justice of the peace in this com- 
monwealth for more than twelve years, ha, Mr. 
Scorum? so dont pretend to stand me out that 
you are not guilty of robbing that there mail.” 

_“* Why, do you mean to say,” answered Har- 
ris, that /do not know whether I am guilty or not?” 

‘** Now see what these young people are, Mr. 
Scorum, he wants to make out that he knows 
more than me! But let’s hear the evidence, for 
the supper is getting cold.” 

Mr. Scorum now put himself in an attitude for 
speaking, and addressed the court as follows: 

* Why, sir, this young man comes into my house, 
and he wants to cross the river ina hurry; he 
comes in, and he never asks for nothing to drink ; 
mind that sir; he never asks for nothing to drink ; 
is'nt there proof for you? would any honest man 
come into a tavern and not ask for something to 
drink? Your honour knows that your honour 
comes into my house more than five times a day, 
and your honour knows that your honour always 
calls for a glass of gin toddy, or Jamaica spirits, 
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“ Ay, ay,” said the magistrate, “go on, Mr. 
Scorum, go on with the evidence.”’ 

“It’s very well hnown,” continued Mr. Sco- 
rum that your honour is no sneak, no niggard; it 
was only yesterday that Betty Green, the bar- 
maid, said as how that Mr. Vonderpelt met her 
in the garden and gave her ——” 

Never mind that now, Mr. Scorum,”---hastily 
interrupted the magistrate, “ go on sir with the 
evidence.” —— 

‘“* Well, sir, this young man sets himself down 
and drinks nothing; there is proof for you; so 
says I to myself, you are a rogue, I knew it by 
your countenance; and sol goes and fetches a 
constable, and he refuses to acknowledge that he 
did it, there’s proof for you; and he licks me over 
the eye with his fist,—there’s proof positive— 
Now sir, as you set on that there seat for the con- 
tribution of justice and iniquity, I remand of you 
to send this here wicked and wile wagabond off 
to jail immediately.” 

**W hy, so itis,” said the sagacious judge, * the 
truth is as clear as the light of the living sun; 
pour out my tea, Kitty, while I draw up this mit- 
timus.”’ 

Harris was about to remonstrate, when the 
door opened and a tall man in a riding dress en- 
tered. 

“* What’s all this to-do about, Mr. Vonderpelt, 
what is going on now?” said the new-comer, re- 
garding the crowded state of the apartment with 
curiosity. 

“* Why we have only taken up one of the mail- 
robbers,” said the magistrate proudly, “ that is 
the whole matter.” 

** Mail-robber, fudge!” said the other, “ they 
are all taken up in Trenton;’—then looking at 
the prisoner, “ this the mail-robber!—why Von- 
derpelt, this is the son of our old friend, Jacob 
Harris of Newark. How could you have made 
such a mistake ?—mail-robber indeed !—he is as 
honest a lad as any in the country.” 

The disconcerted magistrate looked around for 
Mr. Scorum, but that eloquent gentleman had al- 
ready made his retreat; so rising from his chair, 
with great dignity, Mr. Vonderpelt walked into 
the supper room, without uttering a word, and 
left the assembly to disperse as might suit their 
own convenience. 

“ So Mr. Coleman,” said Harris, “ but for your 
interference I must have passed the night in du- 
rance, I suppose.” : 

“Yes, my dear boy,” said Coleman, and if you 
do not use a good deal of celerity, such will still 
be your fate. Run to the river, and hire a skiff, 
wherry, raft, scow, or any thing that will carry 
you over ;—they are hard after you; when you 
set into New York, you will be as snug as 2 frog 
in a mill-pond.” 

Harris, being now at liberty, scarcely hesita- 
ted to curse the stupidity by which he had been 
delayed, but hastened to the wharf to negotiate 
fora passage. In those times, the facilities tor 
crossing the Hudson or North River, were — 
fewer than they are at present. Hoboken hai 
not yet become the seat of Sabbath crnueeenen 
and the receptacle wd Sore _ and dissipat 

rtion of the city’s inhabitants. 
eT was night bert the stars shone brightly as 





or something of that sort,---and---” 


Harris, with anxious footsteps, approached the 
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bank of the river. A mass of green and spark- 
ling water lay between him and that city which 
was pointed out to him as a place of safety, and 
which contained something dearer to him than 
safety itself. A boy was about setting offin a 
little bark, miserably shattered; a bargain was 
soon made, and Harris considered himself beyond 
the shot of accident as he committed himself to 
the frail batteau. The lad understood his busi- 
ness; the boat moved nimbly, though the river 
was far from a state of quiescence, and occasion- 
ally the spray was scattered profusely over the 
person of Harris. But what does a little salt wa- 
ter signify to a lover? 

A lover!—As we have inadvertently acknow- 
ledged what was probably expected before, it 
may be as well to take the reader into our con- 
fidence, in order that we may have some claim 
onhis secrecy. Ithas been somewhere remark- 
ed or insinuated that our adventurer was the son 
of Jacob Harris, according to the flesh—and the 
accounts of his mother.—This Jacob Harris was 
a wealthy old farmer who sent the young man to 
New York, that he might be educated at Colum- 
bia College. Hearing, however, that the promis- 
ing youth had fermed an unequal attachment for 
a New York damsel, whose poverty and pretti- 
ness were nearly balanced, the father immedi- 
ately came to the city, to take his son home, that 
he might recover from his distemperature. Har- 
ris was obliged, however reluctantly, to accom- 
pany the old gentleman to Newark, his place of 
residence. But before his departure he commis- 
sioned a fellow pupil, Henry Morgan, to wait on 
his beloved, and acquaint her with the cause of 
his absence. The young lady, whom we shall 
call Henrietta, was inconsolable for the loss of 
her lover for the space of nearly ten minutes, at 
the end of which time she dried up her tears, and 
immediately granted Mr. Morgan a transfer of 
her affection. Morgan paid frequent visits to 
Henrietta, and an account of the whole matter 
was transmitted to Harris by another student, 
who was also in the confidence of that young gen- 
tleman. Harris left his father’s dwelling clan- 
destinely—and commenced the journey, in the 
prosecution of which he was first introduced to 
our notice. Hecould scarcely believe there was 
any treachery in the character of Morgan, whose 
conduct had hitherto been honorable under all 
circumstances ; he therefore determined to satis- 
ly himself from his own observation. 

And now our “ passionate pilgrim” has arrived 
atthe foot of Barclay street; he pays the boy 
liberally and hurriesonward. ‘ O how quick is 
love,’ especially when it has aspur from jealousy ! 
Past nine o’clock, and all’s well!’ cried the 
watchman in the park, as Harris passed through. 
Mes swell!” repeated Harris. “| wish itmay be, 
hough Idoubt itexceedingly.”’ The first business 
o! our adventurer, on his arrival in the city was 
tocall on an acquaintance who was a member of 
a Dramatic Association. In the wardrobe of this 
amateur he equipped himself with a white wig, 
0 old fashioned, broad-brimmed hat, a long, 
‘quare shaped coat with large metal buttons, 
‘mall clothes and fair topped boots, not forgetting 
the addition of a thick, clumsy walking stick.— 
And now the apruce collegian was trans- 
lor med me one of those odd remnants of antiqui- 
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ty, who come forth, like the “ seven sleepers,” to 
declare the secrets of former ages and to de- 
nounce the discrepancies of the present. 

The parents of Henrietta were worthy and 
honest people, and knowing that the addresses of 
Harris were disagreeable to his father, they had 
some time since forbidden him their dwelling, so 
that the lovers had been accustomed to meet se- 
cretly. They lived in the vicinity of Whitehall 
street, a circumstance which formerly gave us 
no little uneasiness; for we were afraid of being 
forstalled in obtaining the materials of this history 
by a crabbed old gentleman, resident in that 
neighborhood; but our fears on this topic were 
subsequently removed by the assurance that his 
stupendous faculties were entirely occupied by 
his occidental researches and leonine specula- 
tions. 

Let us now change the scene to a homely but 
neat apartment, furnished with the greatest sim- 
plicity. A pine table, a rag carpet, an old bu- 
reau, rush-bottomed chairs, several profiles, a 
small mirror and drawing, intended to represent 
the battle of Erie, were the only contents of the 
reom, except two human beings, a male and fe- 
male, who apucaree to be engaged in some con- 
versation of interest and importance. Perhaps 
it may not be considered foreign to the sub- 
ject to inform the reader that these per- 
sons were Mr. Morgan and Henrietta. Their 
discourse was interrupted by a short, hasty rap- 
ping at the street door, and Henrietta exclaim- 
ed, 
“There, Mr. Morgan, father has returned! you 
had better make haste away; he has told me 
twenty times to have nothing to say to any of the 
young men from the college.” 

“ That clearly proves,” said Morgan coolly, 
*“‘ that your father is an enemy of all useful know- 
ledge. But how is it possible for me to escape 
without being discovered, if he stands at the front 
door; I may as well stay and see him, and trust 
to my own ingenuity or yours for a device.” 

Meanwhile the door had been opened by Hen- 
rietta’s mother, who now ushered into the room, a 
person whom we shall presently recognize.— 
‘** Daughter,” said the old lady this gentleman 
has a letter for you; I warrant you its no non- 
sense from college boys, who had better be mind- 
ing their books than pretending to court the 
girls,’ continued she, glancing an impatient look 
at Morgan as she closed the door of the apart- 
ment.— 

“* A letter for me!’ said Henrietta, “‘ good hea- 
vens what an oddity !—what can such a curious 
old fellow do with a letter forme? I vow I shall 
never be able to read a word of it.” 

The bearer of intelligence had slowly walked 
into the middle of the room, and thrusting his 
right hand into a pocket of almost unfathomable 
depth, he drewgforth the expected epistle. 

“La me!—ifft is’nt from Mr. Harris;” cried 
Henrietta, “ well, now I recollect I promised to 
write to him, but I protest I forgot all about it.” 

“‘ You do well to forget him,” said Morgan, “ it 
will be the better for you both.” 

‘¢ He had better stay in the country and follow 
the plough,” said: Menrietta. 

“'Than to be Narrowed in town,” continued 


Morgan. 
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“ Do you think he is as sensible as some people. 
Say he is?” demanded the maiden. 

‘<I think he sometimes acts very foolishly,” an- 
swered Morgan, “ his judgment in some cases is 
remarkably defective. But” added he, very sig- 
nificantly, “‘ itis hard to put an old head on young 
shoulders—without being found out.” 

“ Sir!” said the messenger sternly. 

“ O no offence to old people ;” said Morgan,“ 1 
only intimate that it is difficult for young ones to 
assume the character, and conduct oy grave, pru- 
dent, reflective and experienced grey beards.”’ 

“ Greybeards !” cried the letter-carrier, raising 
his truncheon, “ another such word, you impertt- 
ig: young puppy, and I shall break your head 

or you.’ 

Pray venerable, sir,” said Morgan, laughing, 
before you strike, remember my pericranium is 
not defended by a wig.” 

This consideration, however, appeared to have 
no weight with the enraged Mercury, who aimed 
a furious blow at Mr. Morgan, which that young 
eae pe had the good fortune to catch in his 

and. And now one end of the stick being oc- 
cupied by each acd, a scuffle ensued for its en- 
tire possession. Henriettaretreated with screams 
that would de no discredit to a modern tragedy ; 
the table and bureau were upset—and the carpet 
wound about the legsofthe combatants. At this 
crisis the old lady entered; having often witnes- 
sed an infallible mode of separating some pugna- 
cious animals, and reasoning from analogy, she 
discharged a large bucket of cold water upon the 
belligerants. The letter-bearer, having his back 
to the door, and being within a yard of the pacific 
matron, received this irrigation most copiously, 
the suddenness of the application rendering him 
almost breathless. Favored by this incident, 
Morgan got possession of the stick, and his an- 
tagonist, (who exhibited wonderful activity for so 
ancient a personage,) seized a chair, and the en- 
gagement was renewed with increased ardor and 
acrimony. 

But it was not to be of much longer duration, 
as it may easily be supposed that in a city like 
New York such engagements are Hable to vari- 
ous interruptions. Several men were now dis- 
covered at the door with caps of thick leather in 
the shape of helmets, and clubs in their hands. 
Thestudents had probably some formeracquaint- 
ance with these apparitions, as their presence 
appeared to give them no little uneasiness; how- 
ever, there was little time to deliberate, for peace 
was soon restored and the violators of decorum 
taken in charge by the leather-capped gentry. 
As when two foolish young roosters are b pptoing 
and spurring at each other ina barn yard, a hun- 
gry hawk pounces upon them, and settles the 
dispute, by carrying them both off in his talons; 
just so our champions of unfledged discretion 
were borne off by the powers of.d@ricness. 

_ inthe basement story of the most elegant build- 
ing in New York, ina room filled with bedsteads 
of asingular construction, on which reposed many 
weather beaten mortals, Harris and Morgan 
are now discovered. ‘The tummlt of passion had 
subsided ; or perhaps fellowship in suffering had 
produced its usual effects b¥ Making temporary 
triends of the worst enemies. Sleep reigned 
around, and silence prevailed; except when it 





Sr interrupted by the snoring of the recum- 
nts. 

* Your disguise is a lucky circumstance, Har- 
ris,’ said Morgan, “ you can appear incognita 
before his honor, the mayor to-morrow merning, 
It is fortunate for you that every one does not 
know that wig as wellas I do.—I wore it three 
times.in the character of Totterton, twice to re- 
etn King Henry and once as old Will Boni- 

ace.” 

Harris threw himself on a bench; “ Morgan,” 
said he, “ you are a villain; I trusted you, and 
you betrayed me.” 

“Town,” replied Morgan, “ that my conduct 
may appear to you in the light of villainy, espe- 
cially when 1 acknowledge it was my design to 
alienate the affections of Henrietta; but hear my 
defence.” 

“ You can say nothing, sir, to lessen my detes- 
tation of your character; go then; triumph in the 
success of your schemes, and leave me to wretch- 
edness.” 

‘“‘ Your friendship for me is completely remov- 
ed,” said Morgan, “and does your love for Hen- 
rietta remain entire ?” 

** No;” answered Harris, “ in two days I shall 
hate you both.” 

“ Mr. Harris,” said Morgan, “I do assure you 
that I have no more regard for Henrietta than for 
a person I have never seen; she is to me an ob- 
ject of perfect indifference if not of disgust. She 

as notone quality that I admire, except tlie beau- 
ty of her person, and even in that, I believe many 
are her superiors.” oe 

‘“*T own, sir, you have awakened my curiosity 
to know what motives could have influenced your 
conduct.” 

“ You shall hear them, sir. I knew that your 
attachment to her, if it remained, would be pro 
ductive of much mags err and many iconve- 
niences to yourself. I knew her character and 
disposition, and I wished to convince you that you 
had misplaced your affection.” 

“ A very plausible tale, truly !—and how may | 
be convinced that such were your intentions? 

“ Thus, sir, you may be convinced; I here sol- 
emnly declare that I will visit or speak to Henri 
etta no more, and 1 advise you to make the same 
promise; I am satisfied that in less than two 
weeksshe will provide herself with another 
lover.” yee 

After a pause, Harris held out his hand to 
Morgan,“I believe I was too hasty,” said he, “but 
I hope you will overlook this little misunderstand- 
ing, and now I bind myself by the same promise, 
never henceforth to hold any communicatio! 
with Henriettag¥ : ' 

Being thus reconciledthe two friends stretc! 
ed themselves out on ben@hes, and being much 
fatigued, slept with tolerable comfort till pao: 
When the time arrived for the prisoners in te 
watch-house to be brought before the mayo" 
the appearance of Harris, in his disguise of a 
old man, before that tribunal occasioned a go’ 
dealofastonishment. The worthy mayor, having 
heard the statement of his offence, addressed him 
as follows.— ‘ : oii 

“T am truly surprised, sir, that a man of ee: 
age and apparent respectability should be oF te 
ed in such mid-night brawls. I hope you see 
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error of your conduct, and that in future you will 
endeavor to set a better example for the young 
and inexperienced.”’ 

Here Morgan begged the indulgence of the 

court to permit him to speak a few words; “ I have 
known this gentleman,” said he, “ for several 
rears, and a more orderly, peaceabk. citizen I 
ee never had on the list of my acquaintance. 
His only fault is a little hastiness of temper, and 
our dispute last night arose from a misunderstand- 
ing, buta little explanation in the watch-room 
removed every trace of displeasure.” 

“Jt is just as he tells you, sir,” said Harris, 
* and though this youth is rather too much at- 
tached to vain amusements, yet on the whole 
there is something commendable in his charac- 
ter, and even his roguery conduces to some good 
object.” 

f? Well, gentlemen,” ‘said the mayor,” “I will 
require of you a slight fine for disturbing the 

eace, which together with the mortification of 
heing examined here will, I hope have a salutary 
effect on your conduct hereafter.” 

Their fines being paid, our friends were kindly 
dismissed from the office, and began to consult on 
what course was now expedient to be pursued. 
“ As it is the August vacation,” said Harris, sup- 
pose you accompany me to Newark, and join 
with me to solicit the old gentleman for my par- 
don.” To this proposition Morgan consented, 
and they ieee tatety embarked in the steam- 
boat for Hoboken. On arriving at the Ferry 
Tavern, a place that Harris had little reason to 
recollect with good humour, he was gratified 
with the sight of the venerable Mr. Harris, sen. 
who had come thus far in search of his delinquent 
son,—and was about proceeding to New York on 
the same errand. Morgan, who had met with 
the old gentleman before, introduced his friend 
as Mr. Totterton; Harris having expressed a de- 
sire of retaining his masquerade for a little while 
longer. 

The company were no sooner seated than“ Mr. 
Totterton” called for twelve bottles of wine; 
“ why what the deuce do you mean?” whispered 
Morgan, “‘ what can you do with all that liquor ?” 

“ Hush,” said the other, “‘ this is our only plan 
to escape being taken up as horse thieves or high- 
waymen. 

» The wine being brought, Mr. Scorum was in- 
vited to partake with his fuests. Just at that 
moment, Mr. Vond. It and Mr. Coleman en- 
tered, who were also pressed to join in the festi- 
vitiesof the day. Indeed, the good magistrate re- 
quired but little persuasion, but emptied glass af- 
ter glass with the keenest relish imaginable.— 
‘ And so you suffered my worthless young dog to 
escape yesterday evening, Sir;” peevishly ex- 
claimed Mr. Jacob Harris to the justice. 

“ It was all through the fault of Mr. Coleman, 
there,” said the dignitary, “he persuaded us to 
let the lad off, though Mr. Scorum and I were 
satisfied he had some mischief in his noddle.” 
Mr. Coleman hadlittle to do,” said the father, 
“and now suppose the'§eamp gets married before 
can catch him.” ’ 

“If he does,” said Coleman dryly, “he may 
Possibly come to the same conclusion that these 


gentlemen were endeavoring to find for him yes- 
er ay.” 
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“ And what conclusion is that, sir?’ demanded 
Mr. Harris.—Coleman made a significant mo- 
tion with his fingers on his throat, and Morgan 
now addressed himself to the company. 

‘“* Gentlemen,” said he,“ you need give your- 
selves no further concern about my friend Har- 
ris; I will be answerable for the prudence of his 
behaviour; as for his love affair, I assure you it 
is all evaporated, and if his father i3 willing to 
overlook what has happened, he will return to his 
studies and have no more to say to the youn 
woman who has caused us all so much trouble. 

“Forgive him!” said Mr. Jacob Harris, “I 
will not only forgive him, but will double his al- 
lowance of pocket money, if he does as you say.” 

“* Done!” said Harris, “ I make the bargain in 
the name of my friend,—and I expect him here 
shortly to ratify it; he promised to be over in the 
course of an hour.” 

In the heat of this conversation, our hero had 
retired, and having his former dress in a port- 
manteau, he presently put it on, and packed 
away the insignia of Mr. Totterton in its place. 
He shortly after entered the room, to the great 
joy of his father, who advanced, shook hands with 
him, called him a good boy and invited him to a 
seat at the table. Mr. Scorum and the magis- 
trate apologized to Harris for their rough treat- 
ment of him on the preceding evening, and re- 
ceived assurances of his perfect forgiveness.— 
“ Pshaw ! Mr. Scorum,” said he, “ ’tis buta trifle ; 
I blacked your eye for attempting to blacken my 
character ; but if you are satisfied, I am perfect- 
ly so, and here’s success to the Ferry Tavern and 
the inhabitants of Hoboken.” The morning was 
spent in the greatest hilarity, and it was not un- 
til the company arose to depart that the absence 
of Mr. Totterton was discovered. What had be- 
come of the generous Mr. Totterton, at whose 
expense they had all been drinking? that was the 
question. Every hole and corner was searched, 
without being able to find an inch of Mr. Totter- 
ton. 

*“ O, I see how it is,” said Morgan, “ the old ras- 
cal has sneaked off to avoid paying the reck- 
oning.”’ 

“Ttis utterly impossible !’’—cried Mr. Scorum. 

“‘ He has gone sir,” said Morgan, “ ’tis his last 
appearance this season, I’d bet fifty dollars.’’! 

“ In that case,” said Jacob Harris, “I will be 
paymaster, if it were only to encourage the house 
where I recovered my young runnagate.” 

‘** And I,” said his son, “ have reason to rejoice 
at my recovery from a love fit; and that conva- 
lescence, I owe altogether to a friendly strata- 

em of Mr. Morgan, which I shall relate to you 
Resontior. I find being in love is a disagreeable 
and dangerous business. In thecourse of twenty 
four hours, I have been taken up for a robber, 
drenched with cold water, fighting with my friend, 
imprisoned jp.the watch-house and scolded by the 
mayor, and“all this for being in love. Well, in 
this glass I drink the health of the ladies in gen- 
eral, but am determined to have no particular fa- 
vorite for at least two or three years to come.”’ 

The company eereiee in excellent spirits ;— 
all except the landlord, who was tortured with 
the idea of Mr. Totterton, and harrassed by the 
reflection that a man who called for twelve bot- 
tles of wine could possibly be arascal. Morgan 
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ed the vacation in Newark, much caressed 
fy ie family of his friends ; and to close the his- 
tory, eighteen days after the circumstances we 
have recorded took’place, Henrietta was married 
to a young wheel-wright ;—probably making that 
choice to illustrate the revolutions in her senti- 


ments. 
ee | eee 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA. 
ODE XIX.—TO LAURETTA. 


“ Mater seva Cupidinum,” &c. 


Yenus,—a name, in elder times, 

With prayers and rites divine ador’d, 
Before opinions turn’d to crimes 

And furnished work for flame and sword ; 
Venus commands my heart’s return, 
The force of love from you to learn. 


O fuirer than the polish’d stone, 
Carv’d for the image of a saint,— 
Lauretta !—all the charms you own 
No pen can write, nor pencil paint ;— 
Description’s cold and fancy’s faint, 
When you become the theme of song; 
Why is it so,—if beauty fires 
The soul,—and animates the tongue, 
And sweetest harmony inspires >— 
When ancient bards entun’d their lyres, 
And drew admiring groves along. — 
Yea, ventured savage brutes among, 
And tamed the fury of the throng, 
Was it not beauty that they sung ?— 


But we, in this degenerete age, 

Fee! not that all-controlling rage, 
Which, like electric fluid, flies 

To earthly beings from the skies; 
Ours are the feeble star-like rays, 
Cempar’d with their meridian blaze! 


Still must we sink where they ascend, 
And at the shrine, where they might dare 
To offer incense to the fair, 

Must we, in silent reverence bend, 

Even so the prophet saw, erewhile, 

An angel in the holy isle, 

And dumb with awe, could only bow, 
Sdolatrous,—as I do now. 


O that those deities impl!or’d, 

lmmortal succours to afford. — 

Who seem’d, indeed, in former ages, 
To breathe on bards, and saints, and sages; 
O that, in truth, they now would deign 
To elevate an earthly strain, 

Then should thy name. Lauretta, shine 
From polar regions to the line, 

And thou in history shouldst be 
Compar’d with famed Euridice, 
Whom an harmonious poet’s breath 
Has rescued from the shades of death. 


For who contemns the glorious meed 
Of living in immortal fame ?— 

The grovelling soul may scoff, indeed, 
“ The empty honours of a name ;” 
But those of nobler thoughts possess’d 
Will think themselves supremely bless’d, 
Though troubles for a time increase, 
And slander seeks to mar their peace, 
Though envy, with malignant leer. 
And persecution hover near ;— te 
Yet—are they charm’d with glory’s voice ? 
They list with rapture and rejoice, 
While their own monuments they rear. 


ee 

Matthew Lansburg used to exclaim,“ if you 
wish to have a shoe made of durable materials, 
you should make the upper leather of the mouth 
of a hard drinker, for that never lets in any wa- 
ter.” 





HORACE IN PHILADELPHIA—A YOUNG MAN’S STORY. 


Written for the Casket, 
A YOUNG MAN’S STORY. 


What doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless despair, 
And at her heels a huge infectious troop 
Of palg distemperatures and foes to life. 
oe Shakspeare. 

** Do you not know me ?” said he, in a melan- 
choly tone; and then added, with a faint and 
bitter smile, “I must be altered indeed, when 
the man who was one of my bosom friends, can. 
not recognize his old schoolfellow, Harry Wil- 
ton.” 

I started involuntarily. Was it possible! Could 
this thin, pale, consumptive looking being, with 
his hollow eyes and shivering frame, be my for- 
mer associate ?>—him, whom I had known as the 
active, blooming, happy Harry Wilton? It was 
even so. He had been for some years away from 
home, engaged in business at the South. I had 
heard that he had not been as successful as was 
expected; that he was rather wild; but I was 
not prepared for this. 

I pressed his extended hand. ‘‘ Henry,” said 
I, “you are changed indeed. You are in ill 
health—” 

I would have gone further, but checked my- 
self. It would have been inflicting a pain, with- 
out effecting a benefit; and that, every moralist 
will admit, would have been a positive evil. I 
therefore welcomed him on his return, after so 
long an absence, with as much cordiality, atleast 
in appearance, as I could command. 

e was fatigued with the effort of a short walk. 
We went into a neighbouring hotel; for I was 
anxious to learn something of his career after he 
had left his native city for New Orleans, with 
some money, more credit, and high hopes. His 
story was ashort one; and I fear it bears too 
close a resemblance to the history of many a 
young and ardent adventurer from the North, to 
that land of enterprize and dissipation. ; 

He was succeeding in business, and a fair 
prospect of advancing his fortunes was opened 
to his wishes; but he was drawn off into scenes 
of vicious folly, by some young men with whom 
he associated, and whose bold deporiinent and 
licencious manners had obtained an ascendancy 
over his yielding nature. He indulged the de- 
ceptive fancy, that he could unite business and 
pleasure, and give a cortay degree of attention 
to the latter, without mu@h neglecting the for- 
mer; forgetting the ever increasing influence 
and gradual usurpation of a love of pleasure, 
when once it gets a foothold in the youthful 
breast. This is the delusion which has ruined 
so many young men—the silly determination to 
indulge in moderation, where they should shun 
altogether. : 

Henry Wilton might be seen in the evening, 
when his store was closed, venturing the profits 
of some judicious speculation at the card table, 
the faro table, the billiard table, the “‘ wheel of 
fortune,” or some other of the numberless tricks 
and contrivances of hazard, devised for the profit 
of the initiated and unprincipled, and the plunder 
and ruin of the imprudent and unsuspecting. 
And sumetimes he might be seen wending his 
way from the board of revelry, with reeling 
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steps—a companion on either side scarcely less 
inebriated—to some other foul habitation of pro- 
fligacy. ‘These instances, from being rare, be- 
came frequent; and the consequences might 
have been anticipated, without much effort of 
the imagination. Impaired credit, a diseased 
frame, and at length, utter bankruptcy. He had 
been but three years abroad; he had been laid 
on a bed of sickness, and his life was despaired 
of; but he recovered. He was destitute of 
funds, broken in fortune and in character. 
He returned to his home, to his parents, to his 
sister,—and how did he return! 

Henry Wilton had acquired the habit of in- 
temperance, and no warning of bodily debility, 
neither entreaty nor expostuiation, neither the 
world’s sneer, the averted glance of his former 
acquaintances, the cold greeting of his father’s 
friends, nor the sorrowful admonition of that fa- 
ther’s affection, nor the eloquence of a mother’s 
tears, could diminish the influence of the vile 
peeptenty : 

What has been said of the gambler may be 
applied to the drunkard: he would drain the 
glass by his mother’s coffin; he would be inebri- 
ated at his father’s funeral! Henry Wilton’s 
excesses had taken hold upon his vitals, and he 
was fast sinking into a rapid decline. In the 
course of six months he was no more. I visited 
him frequently during his last illness; for, de- 
graded as he was, I could not forget our early 
friendship, and I felt a respect and a deep pity 
for his worthy parents. For their sakes, I wish- 
ed to shew that their unhappy son was not ut- 
terly forsaken and forgotten by those who once 
professed to be his friends. 

Never shall fade from my mind the recollec- 
tion of the emotions that came over me, as I 
gazed upon his wasted form, extended before me 
in the mysterious stillness of death, the weak 
victim of evil companions and evil habits. It 
was a severe and salutary lesson to any man; 
but particularly to one, the number of whose 
years was about the same; who had known him 
his successful competitor in boyhood’s sports,— 
“ the loudest in the ring,”—who had seen those 
eyes, now closed, and so deeply sunken, beaming 
with hope and happy triumph; that cold, rigid 
hand flinging a bold defiance, in the light spirit 
of boyish daring; that prostrate frame, buoyant 
with life, and health, and joy,—the equal of its 
own in vigour, its sup@fior in eager activity; to 
such a one, oh, it was indeed a melancholy lesson ! 
The haggard countenance told a fearful tale of 
premature decay and mental suffering. It seem- 
edasif the storms of many years had passed 
over it, and left their furrows there. The very 
placidity of the day, one of the finest of the 
spring, and the peculiar air of neatness that per- 
vaded the chamber of the dead; the arrange- 
ment of the furniture; the pure white sheet on 
which rested what had once been the busy ha- 
bitation of an immortal spirit, contributed to the 
depth of solemn and melancholy emotion. They 
rose in contrast with the tenor of his life; and 
the thought turned from what he was, and wan- 
dered to what he might have been, but to return 
with increased pain. 

My meditations were broken by a low moan 
roman adjoining apartment, the door of which 
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was partly _ It was audible enough for me 
to distingussh that it was the sorrowing of a fe- 
male—his mother’s, or, perhaps, his sister’s. I 
left the room. 
« There is a sanctity in the loneliness of deep 
ief, that I am little inclined to disturb. Henry 
Vilton, reckless as he was, was loved, tenderly 
loved, not the less, perhaps, for his unworthiness. 
Such is human nature. And there were traits 
of character and noble impulses in him, which, 
properly cultivated, and virtuously directed, 
would have merited love, and commanded the 
respect of men. He was by nature of a gene- 
rous spirit; his soul was the seat of honourable 
feeling, once the home of lofty sentiments.— 
But he had fallen, fallen, fallen—fallen from all 
but a parent’s and a sister’s love—that was a 
flame that seemed to increase in its pure and 
holy brightness, as the feebler, grosser fires of 
other ‘earthly affections, one by one expired. 
Like the tree which the poet celebrates, though 
almost no sustaining soil appear, it thrives and 
thrives the more, and “ mocks the howling tem- 
pest.” 

Oh, is it not well, that in this world of sin and 
selfishness, there are ties of affection linked so 
closely round the heart, that it will break, ere 
even vice and wretchedness can sever them! 
—that there are, in some dear hearts, a fountain 
of love so deep, that nothing, not even unkind- 
ness, can exhaust its healing waters! else 
what would become of him, the miserable one 
whose wealth and fair fame are gone; whose 
acquaintance the prosperous shun, and the poor 
have no inducement to solicit; whom even the 
mean despise, and whom the interested myriads 
pass by, in their pursuits of gain, without a com- 
ear feeling, or a thought which has him or 

is sufferings for its object? 

I was at Henry Wilton’s burial. His parents 
were of the Episcopal communion, and its de- 
corous and impressive rites were observed. 
The sun had set before we arrived at the grave; 
a religious repose, a holy quiet, seemed to rest 
on the verdure, the tombs, the overshadowing 
willows of the home of mortality, which con- 
trasted strongly with the crowded streets of the 
bustling city we had just left: it was increased 
by the melancholy music of the slightly rustling 
leaves. The aged pastor, who had guided in the 
way of truth, the infant footsteps of him whose 
remains were now about to be consigned to the 
place appointed for all living, stood by the open- 
ed sepulchre, his white locks were agitated by 
the soft evening breeze, that came with gentle, 
freshening coolness, to my bared and feverish 
brow; and there was-a settled sadness on his 
venerable countenance, and it was with an al- 
most tremulous voice, that he uttered the solemn 
prayer in the burial service of the church, that 
we might not bé delivered into the “ bitter pains 
of eternaldeath.” 'Tothat pastor Henry Wilton 
had been dear. He wasa wandererfrom his flock. 
The reverend man had united his parents in ma- 
trimony; he had invoked a blessing upon him in 
his mother’s arms; and he had breathed, with 
heartfelt fervour, the baptismal prayer for that 
child’s felicity, as, with the pure element, he 

laced the symbol of the christian faith on his 
row of open, infant innocence. Ah, could he 
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have then foreseen what lines the hand of guilt, 
in after years, would trace on that unwritten 
page, how would that venerable minister have 
shuddered, instead of looking, as he did, with 
tender complacency, upon the innocent face of 
the unconscious ee of his heavenward aspi- 
rations, who smiled up in answer to his paternal 
glance! The obsequies of Henry Wilton were 
performed with all decency. The afflicted father 
called up his fortitude, and shed no tear. We 
committed ‘* dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” and re- 
tired from the discharge of this, our last sad 


duty. 

Taking a solitary musing walk, a day or two 
ago, in the outskirts of the city, I strolled near 
the grave yard where his remains are interred. 
The gate was open, and I wentin. I soon found 
the spot: the tall grass waved over it, and some 
gay butterflies were sporting on the wild flowers 

at gleamed in the midst of the deep verdure. 
A small head stone, without ornament, lay near, 
and was about to be put up. It bore the simple 
inscription, “‘ Henry Wilton. Died May 21, 
18—, aged 25.” The workmen had left their 
task for some refreshment. I heard the loud 
laugh of one of them as he passed the gate— 
probably at some intended witticism of his com- 
panion—it smote harshly and offensively upon my 
ear, and disturbed the current of my thoughts. 
It was so out of keeping, and indicated such an 
absence of all feeling and reflection. Merri- 
ment in a grave yard! Buthabit, habit,—how it 
steels us to all impressions! 

I stood with folded arms, and looked down 
upon the narrow resting place of poor Wilton. 
Ah, thought [, your profligate companions in 
the south, those who first led you into vice, do 
they now cast a thought on him who lies moul- 
dering here? do they, in their moments of high 
conviviality, when the glass is circling round, 
and the remembrance would seem necessarily 
to revive of him, the one departed, who once 
united so often with them in scenes of similar 
excess ; do they even then, make mention of the 
name of the victim of their example? They 
may do so, and perhaps with some commonplace 
expression of maudlin sympathy for his fate; 
but most probably to be followed by the sneer, 
and the laugh at his imprudence, or some heart- 
less, silly pleasantry upon his misfortunes. And 
yet, for the enjoyment and the companionship 
of such as those, did this infatuated youth sacri- 
fice every thing most valuable in this world, and 
every thing that could raise a reasonable hope 
of happiness in the world to come! 

To all who are following his footsteps to the 
same ruin, and the numbers are not few, his fate 
conveys a warning, and proclaims a truth. It is 
a voice from the grave calling upon them to be- 
ware! It tells them in accents of admonition, 
that if they continue, destruction is inevitable! 
that the decree is gone forth and cannot be re- 
called, that the intemperate man must abandon 
his habits, or perish; perish in his youth, perish 
in the midst of his hope, perish with the brand 
of voluntary degradation on his brow. Itis a 
truth written in nature; he that runs may read 
it. The world of beauty without us, with its 
aes cliffs, and fertile valleys, and sunny 
skies; the living creation; the animals that 
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tread the earth, skim the air, or sport in the 
deep waters; all, in ten thousand instances pro- 
claim the — of excess! Our own wonder- 
fully organized frames, with a voice of louder 
eloquence, repeat and confirm the truth. Gur 
immortal minds, capable of such sublime efforts, 
yet so often paralyzed and prostrated beneath 
the foul sway of vicions indulgence, rise in judg- 
ment againstus. There is the stinging of re- 
morse; the desolation of the soul; the dark re- 
action of undue excitement; the gloom, whose 
density prevents the snege ee in of one poor 
ray of hope; the rushing back upon the loaded 
heart, of feelings sent out in search of comfort; 
these proclaim, with a voice that pierces to the 
depths of the soul, the sufferings of excess. 

o him, the misled youth, who has not yet 
wandered in the way of intemperance beyond 
all hope of return; whose habit is not yet so 
confirmed as to deaden his ear to the warning 
voice, and to harden his heart to the certain re- 
sult, we conjure you, if you would not have the 
fabric of your fortunes crumbling over your 
head, and startling you with the sound of its de- 
struction; if you would not have — aching 
eye to rest upon a scorched and blasted pros- 
pect; if you would not live the veriest specimen 
of utter ruin the wide earth exhibits, and diea 
wretched suicide; by all your desire of worldly 
honour, or hope of Sc success; by every 
reasonable wish to preserve the respect of others 
and to secure your own; by all your dread of 
this world’s scorn; by all your hopes of future 
weal, and all your fears of future woe, flee, oh, 
flee from the alluring glass! avoid the nightly 
revel! J. B.S. 


———— 
A GERMAN WATCHMAN’S SONG. 
A TRANSLATION. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

‘Ten now strikes on the beltry bell; 

‘Ten are the holy commandments given 

‘fo man below from God in heaven. 
Human watch from harm can’t guard ye, 
God will watch, and God will guard ye. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 
Eleven sounds from the belfry bell; 
Eleven Apostles of holy mind, 
‘Taught the gospel to mankind. 

Human watch, d&c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

‘Twelve resounds on the belfry bell ; 

"I'welve disciples to Jes ame, 

Who suffered rebuke for their Saviour’s name. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

One has pealed from the belfry bell ; 

One God above is Lord indeed, 

Who bears us forth in hour of deed. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 

‘T'wo resounds from the belfry bell; 

Two paths before mankind are free— 

Neighbour, choose the good for thee. 
Human watch, &c. 


Hark ye, neighbours! and hear me tell, 
Three now tolls from the belfry bell ; 
Three-fold reigns the heavenly host— 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Human watch from harm can’t ward us, 
God will watch, and God will guard us ; 
He through his eternal might, 
Sends us all a blessed night! 
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THE QUENCHING OF THE TORCH. 


“ Took out for that sea, quarter-master ! Mind 
your starboard helm!—ease her, man—ease 

B! : 

a it came rolling as high as the foreyard, and 
tumbled in ever the bows, green, clear, and un- 
broken. : : ? 

It filled the deep waist of the Torch in an in- 
stant, and as I rose half smothered in the jumble 
of men, pigs, hencoops, and spare spars, I had 
nearly lost an eye by a floating boarding-pike 
that was launched at me by the jaugle of the 
waters. As for the boats on the booms, they had 
all gone to sea separately, and were bobbing at 
us in a squadron to leeward, the launch acting 
as commodore, with a crew of a dozen sheep, 
whose bleating, as she rose on the crest of a 
wave, came back upon us, faintly blending with 
the hoarse roaring of the storm, and seeming to 
say, ‘* No more mutton for you, my boys!” 

‘At length the lee ports were forced out—the 
pumps promptly rigged and manned—buckets 
slung and at work down the hatchways; and al- 
though we had narrowly escaped being swamped, 
and it continued to blow hard, with a heavy sea, 
the men, confident in the qualities of the ship, 
worked with glee, shaking their feathers, and 
quizzing each other. But anon a sudden and 
appalling change came over the sea and sky, 
that made the stoutest among us quail and draw 
his breath thick. The firmament darkened— 
the horizon seemed to contract—the sea became 
black as ink—the wind fell to a dead calm—the 
teeming clouds descended and filled the murky 
arch of heaven with their whirling masses, until 
they appeared to touch our mast-heads, but there 
was neither lightning nor rain, not one glancing 
flash, not one refreshing drop—the windows of 
the sky had been sealed up by Him who had said 
to the storm, “ Peace, be still.” 

During this deathlike pause, infinitely more 
awful than the heaviest gale, every sound on 
board, the voices of the men, even the creaking 
of the bulkheads, was heard with startling dis- 
tinctness ; and the water-logged brig, having no 
wind to steady her, laboured so heavily in the 
trough of the sea, that we expected her mast to 
go overboard every moment. 

“ Do you see and hear that, sir?” said Lieute- 
nant Treenail to the captain. We all looked 
eagerly forth in the direction indicated. There 
was a white line in f@arful contrast with the 
clouds and the rest of the ocean, gleaming on 
the extreme verge of the horizon—it grew 
broader-—a low increasing growl was heard—a 
thick blinding mist came ring up astern of 
us, Whose small drops pierced into the skin like 
sharp hail—* Is it rain ?’—“ No, no—salt, salt.” 
And now the fierce spirit of the hurricane him- 
self, the sea Azrael, in storm and in darkness, 
came thundering on with stunning violence, tear- 
‘ng off the snowy scalps of the tortured billows, 
and with tremendous and sheer force, crushing 
down beneath his chariot wheels their mountain- 
us and howling ridges into one level plain of 
foaming water. Our chainplates, strong fasten- 
ings, and clenched bolts, drew like pliant wires, 
Shrouds and stays were torn away like summer 
soSsamer, andour masts and spars, crackling 

¢fore his fury like dry reeds in autumn, were 
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blown clean out of the ship, over her bows, into 
the sea. 

Had we shown a shred of the strongest sail in 
the vessel, it would have been blown out of the 
bolt-rope in an instant; we had, therefore, to get 
her before the wind, by crossing a spar on the 
stump of the foremast, with four men at the 
wheel, one watch at the pumps, and the other 
clearing the wreck. But our spirits were soon 
dashed, when the old carpenter, one of the cool- 
est and bravest men in the ship, rose through the 
fore-hatch, pale as a ghost, with his white hairs 
streaming straight out in the wind. He did not 
speak to any of us, but clambered aft towards 

1€ — to which the captain had lashed 
himself. ‘“ The water is rushing in forward like 
a mill-stream, sir; we have either started a but, 
or the wreck of the foremast has gone through 
her bows, for she is fast settling down by the 
head.” “ Get the boatswain to fothera sail, then, 
man, and try it over the leak, but don’t alarm 
the people, Mr. Kelson.” The brig was, indeed, 
rapidly losing her buoyancy, and when the next 
heavy sea rose a-head of us, she gave a drunken 
sickening lurch, and pitched right into it, groan- 
ing and trembling in every plank, like a guilty 
and condemned thing in the prospect of impend- 
ing punishment. 

** Stand by, to heave the guns overboard.” Too 
late, too late!—Oh God, that cry !—I was stun- 
ned and drowning, a chaos of wreck was be- 
neath me, and around me, and above me, and 
blue agonized gasping faces, and struggling 
arms, and colourless clutching hands, and the 
despairing yells for help, where help was impos- 
sible, when I felt a sharp bite on the neck, and 
breathedagain. My Newfoundland dog, Sneezer, 
had snatched at me, and dragged me out of the 
eddy of the sinking vessel. 

For life, for dear life, nearly suffocated amidst 
the hissing spray, we reached the cutter, the dog 
and his helpless master. 

Xk Es tk * * 

For three miserable days 1 had been exposed, 
half naked and bare-headed, in an open boat, 
without water, or food, or shade. he third 
fierce, cloudless W est Indian noon was long past, 
and once more the dry burning sun sunk in the 
west, like a red-hot shield of iron. In my hor- 
rible extremity I imprecated the wrath of Hea- 
ven on my defenceless head, and shaking my 
clenched hands against the brazen sky, I called 
aloud on the Almighty, ‘‘ Oh, let me never see 
him rise again!” I glared on the noble dog, as 
he lay dying at the bottom of the boat; madness 
seized sag, fiche his throat with my teeth, not 
for food, but that 1 might drink his hot blood— 
it flowed, and vampire-like, I would have gorged 
myself, but as he turned his dull, grey, g — 
eye on me, the pulses of my heart stopped, a 
I fell senseless. 

When my recollection returned, I was stretch- 
ed on some fresh plantain leaves, in alow smoky 
hut, with my faithful dog lying beside me, whin- 
ing and licking my hands and face. On therude 
joists that bound the rafters of the roof together, 
rested a light canoe with its paddles, and over 
against me, on the wall, hung some Indian fish- 
ing implements, and a long barrelled Spanish 
gun. Uniaeuiath lay a corpse, wrapped in a 
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boat sail,on which was ae wee with 
charcoal—* The body of John Deadeye, Esq. 
late commander of his Britannic Majesty’s 
sloop, Torch.” 
——<>———. 
INFLUENCE OF TRADES 
IN PRODUCING CONSUMPTION. 
Some interesting researches have been recent- 
ly made, by M. Benoiston de Chateauneuf, in 
relation to the influence of certain occupations, 
in the production of pulmonary consumption. 
The attention of this gentleman was first direct- 
ed to the subject, from witnessing the number of 
deaths, from that disease, in the commune of 
Meus, in the neighbourhood of St. Agneau, 
where the business of digging and manufacturing 
gun flints is very extensively carriedon. By ex- 
amining the registers, and comparing the number 
of births and deaths, during three periods of ten 
years each, taking into consideration, at the 
same time, the amount of population at each of 
these periods, he came to the conclusion, that 
human life has been shortened five years in this 
commune. During the first period, the average 
duration of life, among the inhabitants, being 25 
years and 3 months, while during the latter pe- 
riod, it was only 19 years and 2 months. . 
Benoiston conceives, that this increase of mortal- 
ity, since the introduction, into this commune, of 
the extensive manufacture of gun flints, must be 
referred to the circumstances of the daily life of 
the artizans; the inhalation of the particles 
which escape from the flints, in the process of 
giving to them their proper form, causing 
a,very great number of those employed in their 
manufacture, to be affected with disease in the 
lungs. M. Benoiston was led, from this circum- 
stance, to extend his investigations to the individ- 
uals of other occupations, who are exposed to a 
similar cause of disease. He procured a list of 
the persons admitted for pulmonary complaints, 
into three of the principal hospitals of Paris, dur- 
ing a period of five years, from 1821 to 1826. 
Among mechanics who, like bakers, coal-men, 
cotton-spinners, &c. breathe an atmosphere load- 
ed with a fine vegetable dust, he found the aver- 
age amount of consumption was 2.22 per cent. or 
a little more than twenty-two individuals in the 
thousand of this class. ‘The mortality, from con- 
sumption, was the least among cotton-spinners 
and carders, being about 18 to the thousand, and 
the Y emanbe being among coal-men, about 41 to 
the thousand. Among those who breathe an at- 
mosphere, charged with mineral dust, such as 
stone cutters, &c. the average number of deaths, 
from diseases of the lungs, was 2.99 per cent. or 
nearly 30 personsinathousand. Among labour- 
ers, engaged in hewing stone, the mortality from 
this cause, is least, being 18 in a thousand ; while 
it is greatest among plasterers, exceeding 30 in 
a thousand. Among those who breathe an at- 
mosphere loaded with fine particles of animal 
matter, such as wool and hair carders, brush 
makers, feather men, &c. the average number of 
deaths, from diseases of the lungs, was 5.44 per 
cent. or upwards of 54 persons in a thousand, 
The smallest mortality, from these complaints, 
was among the carders; the greatest among 
those who work in feathers. The general con- 
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the danger of attack, from consumption, among 
persons whose occupation oblige them to breathe 
an atmosphere charged with dust, will be fownd 
to be 2.40 per cent. ;' in other words, 24 persons 
of every 1000, of such individuals received into 
the hospitals, will be found to be labouring under 
consumption. 

——-——— 


ELOQUENCE OF SILENCE. 


How eloquent is silence! Acquiescence, con- 
tradiction, deference, disdain, embarrassment 
and awe, may all be expressed by saying nothing, 
Do you seek an assurance of your mistress’ af- 
fection? The fair one, whose timidity shrinks 
from an avowal of her tender sentiments, con- 
firms her lover’s fondest hopes by complacent 
and assenting silence. Should you hear an as- 
sertion, which you may deem false, made by 
some one, of whose veracity politeness may with- 
hold you from openly declaring your doubt? 
You denote a difference of opinion by remaining 
silent. Are you receiving a reprimand from a 
superior ? You mark your respect by an atten- 
tive and submissive silence. ‘Are you compelled 
to listen to the frivolous conversation ofa cox- 
comb? You signify your despicable opinion of 
him by treating his loquacity with contemptuous 
silence. Are you, in the course of any negocia- 
tion, about to enter on a discussion painful to 
your own feelings, and to those who are concern- 
ed in it? This subject is almost invariably pre- 
faced by an awkward silence. Are you witness 
to some miraculous display of supernatural pow- 
er; the dread and astonishment with which you 
are impressed imposes involuntary silence. Si- 
lence has also its utility and advantages. And, 
Ist, what an incalculable portion of domestic 
strife and dissention might have been prevented ; 
how often might the quarrel, which, by mutual 
aggravation has terminated in bloodshed, have 
been checked in its commencement by a well- 
timed and judicious silence ? Those persons only 
who have experienced are aware of the benefi- 
cial effects of the forbearance which to the exas- 
perating threat, the malicious sneer, or the un- 
justly imputed culpability, shall answer never a 
set § Adly. There are not wanting instances 
where the reputation, the fortune, the happiness, 
nay the life of the fellow creature, might be pre- 
served by a charitable silence, either by the 
suppression of some condemning circumstances, 
or by refusing to unite in the defamatory allega- 
tion. 3dly. "ro any one who is anxious to pass 
for a person of deep reflection and superior ua- 
derstanding, I would recommend to say but ht- 
tle ; silence being considered by many people as 
a certain indication of wisdom; and I must my- 
self confess I should prefer the man who thinks 
much without speaking, to him who speaks much 
without thinking. Not that I would be supposed 
to be an advocate for habitual taciturnity. No 
one can better appreciate the delight derived 
from intellectual intercourse. Notwithstanding 
which I see daily cause to admire the truth oa 
justice of that apothegm which says—‘* Of muc! 
speaking cometh repentance, but in silence 


safety.” 


It is easier to die without the thought of death, than to 





clusion of M. Benoiston de Chateaunuf is, that 


think of death without the apprehension of danger. 
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A SLIGHT COLD. 373 


From the Diary of a late London Physician. 
A SLIGHT COLD. 


Consider “a slight cold” tobe in the nature of 
a chill, caught by a sudden contact with your 

rave; or as occasioned by the damp finger of 
Death laid upon you, as it were tomark you for 
yIs, in passing to the more immediate object of 
his commission. Let this be called croaking, and 
laughed at as such by those who are “ awea- 
nied of the painful round of life,” and are on the 
look out for their dismissal from it; but be learnt 
of by heart, and_be remembered as having the 
force and truth of gospel, by all those who would 
“ measure out their span upon the earth,” and 
are conscious of any constitutional flaw or fee- 
bleness; who are distinguished by any such ten- 
dency deathward, as long necks, narrow chicken 
chests—very fair complexions—requisite sympa- 
thy with atmospheric variations; or in short, ex- 
hibit any symptoms of an asthmatic or consump- 
tive character, if they choose to NEGLECT A 
SLIGHT COLD. 

Let not those complain of being bitten by a 
reptile, which they have cherished to maturity in 
their very bosoms, when they might have crush- 
ed it in the egg! Now, if we call “‘a slight coid” 
the egg,* and pleurisy—inflammation of the lungs 
—asthma—consumption, the venemous reptile— 
the matter will be more correctly figured. There 
are many ways in which this “ egg’”’ may be de- 
posited and hatched. Going i, Sg slightly 
clad, from a heated into a cold atmosphere, es- 
pecially if you can contrive to be ina state of 
perspiration; sitting or standing in a draught, 
however slight; it is the breath of Death, reader, 
and laden with the vapours of the grave! Lying 
in damp beds—for there his cold arms shall em- 
brace you; continuing in wet clothing, and ne- 
glecting wet feet—these, and a hundred others, 
are some of the ways in which you may slowly, 
imperceptibly, but surely cherish the creature, 
that shall at last creep inextricably inwards, and 
lie coiled about your very lungs. Once more, 
again—again—again—I would say, attend to this, 
all ye who think it a small matter to—neglect a 
slight cold! 

_So many painful—I may say dreadful illustra- 
tions of the truth of the above remarks, are 
strewn over the pages of my Diary, that I 
scarce know whick of themtoselect. The fol- 
lowing melancholy “ igstance” will, I hope, 
prove as impressive, as I think it interesting. 

Captain C—— had served in the peninsular 
campaigns with distinguished merit; and on the 
return of the British army sold out, and deter- 
mined to enjoy in private life an ample fortune 
bequeathed him by a distant relative. At the 
period Iam speaking off, he was in his twenty- 
uinth or thirtieth year,and in personone of the 

lest men I ever saw inmy life. There was an 
ur of ease and frankness about his demeanour, 
dashed with a little pensiveness, which captivat- 
- every body with whom he conversed—but the 
adies es ecially. It seemed the natural effect 
produce 1 on a bold but feeling heart by frequent 
‘cenes of sorrow. Is not such anone formed to 
raat, prope quibus offligimur morborum origo et 
a Says an intelligent medical writer of the last 
32 





win over the heart of woman? Indeed it seem- 
ed so--for at the period Iam speaking of, our 
English ladies were absolutely infatuated about 
the military; and a man who had otherwise but 
little chance, had only to appear in regimen- 
tals to turn the scale in his favour. One would 
have thought the race of soldiery was about to 
become extinct, for in almost every third mar- 
riage that took place within two years of the mag- 
nificent event at Waterloo, whether rich or poor, 
high or low, a redcoat was sure to be the princi- 
pal performer. 

Let the reader then, being apprised of this in- 
fluenza—for what else was it—set before his ima- 
RR the tall commanding figure of Captain 

/——, his frank and noble bearing—his excel- 
lent family—his fortune, upwards of four thou- 
sand a year—and calculate the chances in his 
favour! I met him several times in private so- 
ciety, during his stay in town, and have his image 
vividly in my eye, as he appeared in the last even- 
ing we met. He wore a blue coat, white waist- 
coat, and an ample black neck-kerchief.— 
His hair was very light, and disposed with natu- 
ral grace over a remarkably fine forehead, the 
left corner of which bore the mark of a slight sa- 
bre-cut. His eye, bright and hazel—clear and 
full—which you would in your own mind instant- 
ly compare to that of 

“* Mars—-to threaten and command,™ 


was capable of an expression of the most win- 
rT soul-subduing tenderness. Much more 
might I say in his praise, and truly—but that I 
have a melancholy end in view. Sufiice it to 
add, that wherever he moved, he seemed the sun 
of the social circle, gazed on by many a soft 
starlike eye, with trembling rapture—the envied 
object of 


‘* Nods, becks, and wreathed smiles,” 


from all that was fair and beautiful! 

He could not remain long disengaged. _Intel- 
ligence soon found its way to town of his having 
formed an attachment to Miss Ellen ——, a 
wealthy and beautiful northern heiress, whose 
heart soon surrendered to its skilful assailant.— 
Every body was pleased with the match, and 
pronounced it suitable in all respects. I had an 
opportunity of seeing Captain C—— and Miss 
—— together, at an evening party in. London; 
for the young lady’s family spent the season in 
town, and were, of course, attended by the Cap- 
tain, who took up his quarters in ——'street! A 
handsome couple they looked ! 

This was nearly twelve months after their en- 
sagement; and most of the preliminaries had 
been settled on both sides, and the event was 
fixed to take place within a fortnight of Miss 
and family’s return —— shire. The last day of 
their stay in town, they formed a large and gay 
water party, and proceeded up the river a little 
beyond Richmond, in a beautiful open boat, be- 
longing to Lord ——, a cousin of the Captain’s. 
It was rather late before their return, and long 
ere their arrival at Westminster stairs, the wind 
and rain combined against the party, and assail- 





ed them with a fury against which their awning 


formed but an insufficient protection. Captain 
C—— had taken an oar for the last few miles, 
and as they had to pull against a strong tide, his 
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task was not a trifling one. When he resigned 
his oar, he was in a perfect bath of perspiration, 
but he drew on his coat, and resumed the seat 
he formerly occupied beside Miss ——, at the 
back of the boat. The awning unfortunately 
got rent immediately behind where they sat, and 
what with the splashing of the water on his back, 
and the squally gusts of wind incessantly burst 
upon them, Capt. C—— got thoroughly wet and 
chilled. Miss —— grew uneasy about him, but 
he laughed off her apprehensions, assured her 
that they were groundless, and that he was too 
“old a soldier” to suffer from such a trifling thing 
as a little “ wind and wet.” On their leaving 
the boat, he insisted on accompanying them home 
to —— square, and stayed there upwards of an 
hour, busily conversing with them about their 
departure on the morrow. While there, he took 
a glass or two of wine, but did not change his 
clothes. 

On returning to his lodgi BS, he was too busily 
and pleasantly occupied with thoughts about his 
approaching nuptials, to advert to the necessity 
of using more precemants against cold, before 
retiring to bed. He sat down in his dressing- 
room, without ordering a fire to be lit, and wrote 
two or three letters; after which he got into bed. 
Now, how easy would it have been for Captain 
€—— to obviate any possible ill consequences, 
by simplywinging for warm water to put his feet 
in, and a basin of gruel or posset? He did not 
do either of these, however, thinking it would 
be time enough to “ cry out when he was hurt.” 
In the morning he rose, and though a little indis- 
posed, immediately after breakfast drove to —— 
Square, to see off his lady and the family; for it 
had been arranged that he should remain behind 
a day or two, in order to complete a few pur- 
chases of jewellery, &c. &c. and then follow the 
party to ——shire. He rode on horseback be- 
side their travelling carriage a few miles out of 
town, and then took his leave and returned. On 
his way home, he called at my house, but findin, 
me out, left his card, with a request that I woul 
come and see him in the evening. About seven 
o'clock I was with him. I found him in his dress- 
ing gown, in an easy-chair, drinking coffee.— 
Iie looked rather dejected, and spoke in a 
desponding tone. He complained of the symp- 
toms of catarrh; and detailed to me the ac- 
count which I have just laid before the reader. 
{ remonstrated with him on his last night’s im- 
prudence. 

** Ah Doctor ——, I wish to heaven I had row- 
ed on to Westminster, tired as I was,” said he— 
‘*‘ Good God, what if I have caught my death of 
cold! You cannot conceive how singular my sen- 
sations are!” 

“ That’s generally the way with patients af- 
ter the mischief’s done.” [ replied with a smile; 
* But come! come! only take care of yourself, 
and matters are not atall desperate!”’—-“Heigho!”’ 
* Sighing like a furnace,” I continued gaily, on 
hearing him utter several sighs in succession— 
* You sons of Mars make bad hot work of it 

both in love and war!””—again he sighed. “Why, 
what’s the matter, Captain?” 
_ “ Oh, nothing—nothing,” he replied languidly, 
“* | suppose a cold generally oppresses one’s spi- 
rits—is it so? Is it a sign of a serere’’—— 








A SLIGHT COLD. 


* Is it a sign that a certain person’ —— 

“ Pho, Doctor, pho!” —said 
lassitude—* don’t think me so childish!—I’ll tel] 
you candidly what has contributed to depress 
my spirits. For this last week or so, I’ve hod 
a strange sort of conviction that”—— 

** Nonsense!—none of your nervous fancies.”’ 

“Ah, but I have, Doctor,” he continued, searce 
noticing the interruption, “ I’ve felt a sort of 
presentiment---a foreboding that—-that—-that 
something or other would occur to prevent my 
marriage.” 4 

“Oh, tush—tush!—every one has these low 
nervous fancies that is not accustomed to sick- 
ness.” 

“W ell—it may be so—I hope it may be nothing 
more; but I seem to hear a voice whispering— 
or at least to be under an influence to that ef- 
fect, that the cup will be dashed brimful from 
my opening lips—a fearful slip !—It seems as if 
my Ellen were toogreat a happiness for the Fates 
to allow one’”—— 

“This won’t do at all,” replied I, taking 
my pen in hand, and beginning to write a pre- 
scription. 

_“ Are you thirsty at all? any catching in the 
side when you breathe? any cough? &c. &c.” 
said I,asking him the usual routine of questions. 
I feared from the symptoms he described, that he 
had caught a severe, and possibly obstinate cold; 
so I prescribed activemedicines. Amongst others, 
I recollect ordering him one fourth of a grain of 
tartarised antimony every four hours, for the 
purpose of encouraging the insensible perspira- 
tion, and thereby determining the flow outwards. 
I then left him, promising to call about noon the 
next day, expressing my expectations of finding 
him perfectly recovered from his indisposition. 
I found him the following morning in bed, tho- 
roughly under the influence of the medicines | 
had prescribed, and, in fact, much better in 
every respect. The whole surface of his body 
was damp, and clammy to the touch, and he 
had exactly the proper sensation of nausea— 
both occasioned by the antimony. I contented 
myself with prescribing a repetition of the me- 
dicines. 

“Well, Captain, and what has become of your 
glorious forebodings of last night!” I inquired, 
with a smile. 

“ Why—hem! I’m certainly not quite so de- 
papi as I was last night; but still, the goal— 
the goal’s not reached yet! I’m not well yet— 
and even if 1 were, there’s a good fortnight’s 
space for contingencies !”’ 

I enjoined him to keep house for a day or 
two longer, and persevere with the medicines 
during that time, in order to his complete reco- 
very, and he reluctantly acquiesced. 

* * * # * * 

(The Captain kept not his word, and yielding 
to the persuasions of a friend and brother offi- 
cer, a relation of Ellen, went that night to the 
Opera. | nad 

1 found him on calling in the morning, exhi- 
biting the incipient symptoms of inflammation 0! 
the lungs. He complained of increasing difb- 
culty of breathing, a sense of painful oppressio? 
and constriction all over his chest, and a hare 
harassing cough, attended with excruciatiDg 


e, with an air of 
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A SLIGHT COLD. 


pain. His pulse quivered and thrilled under the 
finger, like a tense harp-string after it has been 
twanged; the whole surface of his body was dry 
and heated; his face was flushed, and full of 
anxiety. A man of his robust constitution, and 

lethoric habit, was one of the very worst sub- 
jects of inflammation! 1 took from the arm, my- 
self, a very meme quantity of blood—which pre- 
sented the usual appearance in such cases—and 
prescribed active lowering remedies. But nei- 
ther these measures, nor the application of a 
large blister in the evening—when I again saw 
him—seemed to make any impression on the 
complaint, so { ordered him to be bled again.— 
Poor Captain C——! From that morning, he 

repared himself for a fatal termination of his 
illness, and lamented, in the most passionate 
terms, that he had not acted up to my advice in 
time! 

On returning home from my evening visit, I 
found an express, requring my instant attend- 
ance on a lady of distinction in the country, an 
old patient of mine; and was obliged to hurry 
off, without having time to do more than to com- 
mit the case of Captain C——, and another 
equally urgent, to the care of Dr. D——,a 
friend of mine close by, imploring him to keep 
up the most active treatment with the Captain, 
and promising that I should return during the 
next day. I was detained in the country for two 
days, during which I scarcely left Lady ——’s 
bed-room an instant; and before I left for town 
she expired under heart-rending circumstan- 
ces. Qn returning to town, I found several ur- 
gent cases requiring my instant attention, and 

rst and foremost that of poor Captain C——. 
Dr. D—— was out, so I hurried to my patient’s 
bed-side at once. It cannot injure any one, at 
this distance of time, to state plainly, that the 
poor Captain’s case had been most deplorably 
mismanaged during my absence. It was owin 
to no fault of my friend Dr. D——, who had 
done his utmost, and had his own large practice 
to attend to. He was therefore under the ne- 
cessity of committing the case to the more im- 
mediate superintendence of a young and inex- 
perienced member of the profession, who, in his 
ignorance and ‘timidity, threw aside the only 
chances for Captam C——’s life—repeated blood 
letting. Only once did Mr. —— bleed him, and 
then took away about four ounces! Under the 
judicious management of Dr. D——, the inroads 
of the inflammation had been sensibly checked ; 
but it rallied again, and made head against the 
languid resistance continued by the young apo- 

1ecary; so that I arrived but in time to witness 
the closing scene. 

He was absolutely withering under the fever; 
the difficulty with which he drew his breath, 
amounted almost te suffocation. He hada dry 
hacking cough—the oppressien of his chest was 
Sreater than ever; and what he expectorated 
was of a black colour! He was delirious, and 
did not know me. He fancied himself on the 
river, rowing—then endeavouring to protect 
“iiss —— from the inclemency of the weather ! 
and the expressions of moving tenderness which 
he coupled with her name, were heart-breaking. 
Then, again he thought himself in shire, su- 
Perintending the alterations of his house, which 
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was getting ready for their reception on their mar- 
riage. He mentioned my name, and said,“ what 
a gloomy man that Dr. —— is, Ellen! he keeps 
one stewing in bed for a week if one has but a 
common coid !” : 

Letters were despatched into —— shire, toac- 
quaint his family, and that of Miss ——, with the 
melancholy tidings of his dangerous illness. Se- 
veral of his relations soon made their appearance; 
but as Miss ——’s party did not go direct home, 
but staid a day or two on the way, I presume the 
letters reached House long before their 
arrival, and were not seen by the family before 
Captain C—— had expired. 

called again on him in the evening. The first 
lance at his countenance sufficed to show me 
that he could not survive the night. I found that 
the cough and spitting had ceased suddenly; he 
felt no pain; his feeble, varying pulse, indicated 
that the powers of nature were rapidly sinking. 
His lips had assumed a fearfully livid hue, and 
‘were occasionally retracted, so as to show all 
his teeth; and his whole countenance was fal- 
len. He was quite sensible, and aware that he 
was dying. He bore the intelligence with no- 
ble fortitude, saying, it was but the fruit of his 
own imprudence and folly. 

“He several times ejaculated, “Oh, Ellen—El- 
len--Eljen!” and shook his head feebly ,with a wo- 
fuldespairing look upwards, but without shedding 





a tear. He was past all display of active emo- 
tion! 
“Shouldn’t you call me a suicide, Doctor ——?” 


aid he, mournfully, on seeing me sitting beside 
im. 

“ Oh, assuredly not! Dismiss such thoughts, 
dear Captain, I beg! We are all in the hands of 
the Almighty, Captain. It is he who orders our 
ends,” said i, P sgps grasping his hand, which 
lay passive on the counterpane. 

“Well, I suppose it is so! His will be done!” 
he exclaimed, looking reverentiy upwards, and 
closing his eyes. 

I rose and walked to the table, on which stood 
his medicine, to see how much of it he had taken. 
There lay an unopened letter from Miss ——! 
It had arrived by that morning’s,post, and bore 
the post-mark of the town at which they were 
making their halt by the way. Captain ——’s 
friends considered it better not to agitate him by 
informing him of its arrival; for as Miss —— 
could not be apprized of his illness, it might be 
of a tenor to agitate and tantalize him. -My 
heart ached to see it. I returned presently to 
my seat beside him. 

“ Doctor,” he whispered, “ will you be good 
enough to look for my white waistcoat? it is 
hanging in the dressing-room, and feel in the 
pedieet for a little paper parcel.” 

I rose, did as he directed, and brought him 
what he asked for. 

“* Open it, and you'll see poor Ellen’s wedding 
ring and guard, which I purchased only a day 
or two ago. I wishto see them,” said he, in a low 
but firm tone of voice. I removed the wool, and 

azed at the glistening trinkets in silence, as did 
vaptain C——. 
“ They will do to wed me to the worm!” said 





he, i ge | towards me the little finger of his 
lefthand. The tears nearly blinding me—I did 
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as he wished, but could not get them past the first 
joint. 

“Ah, Ellen has a little finger ——” said he. 

A tear fell from my eye upon his hand. He 
looked at me for an instant, with apparent sur- 
prise. 

“Never mind, Doctor—that will do—I see the 
won’t go farther. Now, let me die wi 
them on; and when I am no more, let them be 
given to Ellen. I have wedded her in my heart, 
she is my wife!” He continued gazing fixedly at 
the finger on which the rings were. 

“ Of course she cannot know of my illness?” 
looking at me. I shook my head. 

“ Good! ’twill break her little heart, I’m 
afraid!” 

Those were the last words I ever heard him 
utter; for finding that my feelings were growing 
too excited, and the Captain seemed disposed to 
sleep, I rose and left the room, followed by Lieu- 
tenant ——, who had been sitting at his friend’s 
bedside all day long,and looked dreadfully pale 
and exhausted. 

** Doctor,” said he, in a broken voice, as we 
stood together in the hall, “ I have murdered m 
friend; and he thinks I have. He won’t spea 
tome, nor look at me! He hasn’t opened his lips 
to me once, though I’ve been at his bedside night 
and day. Yes.” he continued, almost choaking, 
“‘ ve murdered him; and what is to become of 
my sister?” 

I made him no reply, for my heart was full. 

In the morning, I found Captain C—— laid 
out; for he had died about midnight. 

Few scenes are fraught with more solemnity 
and awe, none more chiding to the heart, than 
the chamber of the recent dead. It is like the 
cold porch of eternity! the sepulchral silence, 
the dim light, the fearful order and repose all 
around--a sick room, as it were, suddenly changed 
into a charnel-house-—-the central object in the 
gloomy picture, the bed—the yellow effigy of 
him that was looking coldly out from the 
white unruffled sheets—the lips that must speak 
no more—the eyes that are shut for ever. 

The features of Captain C—— were calm and 
composed; but to see that fine countenance sur- 
rounded with the close crimped cap, injuring its 
outline and proportions! Here, reader, lays the 
victim of a SLIGHT COLD. 


neha 
BEARDED WOMEN. 


Beard, which is one of the greatest deformities 
of modern beauty, was esteemed by some of the 
ancient matrons as an embellishment of the face, 
a net work that served to adorn the dimpled chin, 
and to enchain love in its venerable meshes. A 
bristled chin, in the opinion of Jezebel, gave her 
countenance an expression that inspired a mix- 
ture of voluptuousness and awe. In this age of 
peach blossom cheeks and marble chins, a wo- 
man with a bushy beard would. be regarded as 
one of those extraordinary deviations from the 
feminine grace and smoothness that should beau- 
tify and soften a woman’s countenance. It has 
been remarked by Plato, in his transmigrations, 
that women of cruelty and incontinence were 
gooey bearded. Without quoting instances 

rom Grecian or Roman historians to prove the 





truth.of the philosopher’s assertion, we may ad- 


BEARDED WOMEN-—SHOOTING STARS. 


duce, in corroboration of it, the name of Catha- 
rine of Russia, Elizabeth of England, and Joan 
of Arc, who were bearded, and in consequence, 
perhaps as relentless, blood thirsty, and lascivi- 
ous, as any three females that can be pointed out 
either in profane or sacred history. “Shun a 
woman with a beard,” says Pliny the elder, “as 
you would a pestilence.” We read, indeed, of 

rophetesses and heroines, such as Martha of 

yria, Margaret of Anjou, and others, who used 
every means to shade their faces with this hairy 
ornament of virility. Margaret, the daughter of 
Woldemar III., King of Denmark, who was de- 
signated the Semiramis of the North, on account 
of her lewdness and boldness, had a very longand 
stiff beard, on which she prided herself, as she 
thought it gave to her an air of austere majesty. 
In the time of Cicero, the rage among women 
for wearing beards, was so extravagant, that 
they made use of every artificial means to have 
hair on their chins, in order that, by this usurpa- 
tion of the symbol of manhood, they might dispute 
the sovereignty of their husbands over them. So 
far did the Roman dames carry this passion into 
excess, that a special law was made, prohibiting 
them “ from shaving their faces.”” Some painter 
has represented the Venus of Cyprus with a flow- 
ing beard, which adduces a proof that the Gre- 
cian females did not consider a hairy chin asde- 
trimental to their beauty. If they enshrouded 
their graces in beard of native th, the wo- 
men of the present day deck theirs out in stolen 
tresses, of which the grave has been despoiled. 
The Lombard women, urged by noble patriotism, 
when assisting their countrymen to repel their 
foes, cut off the hair of their heads, wi which 
they so ingeniously covered their cheeks, that 
the enemy mistook them for men, and, in conse- 
quence, retreated. Boileau, the witty satirist, 


observed that nature in pity denied beard to the 
women, “ because, added he, it would be impos- 
sible to shave without drawi blood, as their 


tongues cannot be a moment silent.” 


eee eenmenenes 
ON SHOOTING STARS. 


Pror. Sittiman.—Dear Sir.—The transpa- 
rent vapor, which was described in the last num- 
ber of your Journal as the basis of the aurora 
borealis, unquestionably exists in various tracts 
of the atmosphere, independently of latitude. It 
possibly gathers in el, ge quantities towards the 
pole, but the principal reason why it appears 
more luminous and extensive as we recede from 
the equator, is its relative position to the solar 


light. 

“While examining the causes of the aurora’ bo- 
realis, I became convinced, that, shooting or fal- 
ling stars are derived from the same origin. 
flake of the vapor, which forms the basis of the 
aurora, by reflecting the light of a star, vertic 
or nearly so to its spperen’ place, becomes ap 
image of the star, and while it remaims quiet 3s 
not distinguishable from others in the hemispher?. 
When an aerial current crosses it, if is immed’ 
ately removed from the direct rays of the part- 
cular star whose image it reflected, and ny A 
pears, or in common pores goes out, m 
same way that the streams an ashes of the @ 4 
rora vanish by changing their relative position 
to the source of illumination. 
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DEXTERITY OF THE EAST INDIANS—-SCOTLAND FOR EVER. 


Falling stars descend diagonically, unlike the 
aurora of these latitudes, which undulates, or 
shoots upwards when it moves at all; but in the 
northern regions its motions are very often late- 
ral, and in some instances it falls perpendicular- 
ly. The levity of the vapor in the aurora is one 
of its characteristics, and the increase of its spe- 
cific gravity so far as to cause its decent, is an 
exception to its prevailing condition; in the star, 
however, as in the descending aurora, the vapor 
becomes surcharged with moisture, or its ele- 
ments form some new combination sufficient to 
overcome ia part, its buoyancy, and the resist- 
ance of the atmosphere. And this is consistent 
with the laws which regulate the clouds, which 
at one time float in the air, and at another de- 
scend. Wecamnnot follow the erratic movements 
of this vapor after it leaves the position where 
the lines of light disclose its existence, because 
it is invisible except when lecally lumincus in 
the night; and whether it is dispersed in the ex- 
panse of the heavens, after it disappears from our 
sight, or whether it combines with the clouds, or 
becomes itself a cloud, or whether by parting 
with its superfluous moisture it retains its gaseous 
and invisible identity, is unknown. 

Shooting stars increase in number and frequen- 
cy towards the equator, as the aurora increases 
towards the poles. M. Humboldt describes 
them as being innumerable over the seas be- 
tween Madeira and Africa. Within the tropics 
they are seen only in a serene and azure sky, 
and often leave a train behind them for several 
seconds, always impelled by the wind, and shoot- 
ing in the direction to which it blows, which lat- 
ter fact, strongly indicates their meteorological 
origin. The sudden dispersion of the luminous 
particles, causes the gleams and shivers which 
appear like a pale blaze or train in the line of 
their descent. M. Arago passed whole nights in 
watching these beautiful meteors with intense 
philosophic interest. His observations mark the 
same results, particularly their fidelity to the di- 
rection of the wind. He states that in some in- 
stances they fell in one course for several conse- 
cutive hours, and changed their direction when 
the wind shifted, always obeying its variations 
however small, and to whatever point it veered. 


re 
DEXTERITY OF THE EAST INDIANS. 


A late number of the London New Monthly 
Magazine contains an entertaining review of 
the autobiography of an Emperor 7 itndosten. 
Jehangair, son of the great Akber. The me- 
moir is said to be written in the style of_a Jour- 
nal, in which are minutely detailed the peculiar- 
ities of the early education of an Indian Prince, 
and his observations upon men and manners. 

Amongst his nobles were many men of great 
personal strength, whose deeds he records with 
much admiration. He describes a wonderful 
‘eat of archery, accomplished by one of them, 
that reminds the reader of the skill of Arthur, 
in Scott’s novel, Anne of Geiresitein. As a 
proof of the perfection to which he carried his 
practice, it will be sufficient to relate, one even- 
ing there was placed before him a transparent 
glass vessel, a torch being held at some distance 
behind it. Upon the side of the bottle, which 
was of a delicate fabric, a waxen fly was placed; 
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on the top of this piece of wax they set a grain 
of rice and a pepper corn; the nobleman’s first 
arrow struck the pepper corn, his second car- 
ried off the grain of rice, and the third pierced 
the diminutive wax figure, without, in the slight- 
est degree, injuring the glass vessel, which was, 
as before obsaKvane of the very lightest and most 
delicate materials. 

His Majesty’s account of the jugglers from 
Bengal, is almost incredible, though modern 
travellers are to be found ready to attest to the 
ingenuity of these natives. The New Monthly 
says, we happen to know two gentlemen, upon 
whose veracity we have the fullest reliance, who 
saw at Madrass, in the lawn before the govern- 
ment house, the trick of a magno-stone being 
put into the ground, which in a very short time 
became a tree, to all appearance, and actually 
bore fruit. They felt convinced it was slight of 
hand, although they could not discover the man- 
ner in which they were deceived. 

One of the tricks performed before Jehangair 
is as follows:—“They produced a chain of fifty 
cubits in length, and.in my presence threw one 
end of it towards the sky, where it remained as 
if fastened to some thing in the air. A dog was 
then brought forward, and being placed at the 
lower end of the chain, immediately ran up, and 
reached the other end, disappeared in the air. 
In the same manner a hog, a panther, a lion, and 
a tiger, were alternately sent up the chain. At 
last they took down the chain and put it into a 
bag, no one ever discovered in what way the dif- 
ferent animals were made to vanish into the air, 
in the mysterious manner above described. 
This, I may venture to affirm was beyond mea- 
sure strange and surprising.” 


acinnnensce pce 
SCOTLAND FOR EVER! 


Perseverance, says the editor of a Scotch jour- 
nal, often enables even the dunce to outstrip the 
man of genius, and makes fortune the friend of 
stupidity. His maxim is not very new, but he 
illustrates it by an anecdote which is so to us. 
We have sometimes heard with wonder of the 
exploits of thoroughgoing salesmen; but never 
of any quite equal to this:—“A person in the 
west of Scotland, who had engaged in the manu- 
facture of a certain description of goods, then 
recently introduced into that part of the country, 
found it agrnpor dd or conjectured it might be 
profitable, to establish a permanent connexion 
with some respectable mercantile house in 
London. With this design he packed up a 
quantity of goods, equipped himself for his jour- 
ney, and departed. He travelled on foot to the 
metropolis. Upon his arrivalhe made diligent 
enquiry as to those who were likely to prove his 
best customers; and accordingly, preceeded to 
call upon one of the most opulent drapers, with 
whom he resolved to establish a regular corres- 
pondence. When Saunders entered the draper’s 
shop he found it crowded with purchasers, and 
the clerks all bustling busily at the back of the 
counter, handing out their several wares to their 
respective customers. Saunders waited what 
he thought a considerable length of time, then 
laid down his pack, his bonnet and staff upon the 
counter, and inquired in his broad Scotch for 





“the head o’ the house.” One of the clerks asked 
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what he wanted. The answer was as usual, a 
question. ‘Want ye aught i’ my line, sir?” 
“No,” was the prompt ro. the person interro- 
gated, who accompanied his monosyllabic nega- 
‘fion with a look of contempt for the mean appear- 
-ance of the itinerant Scotch merchant. “Will 
-ye no take a look o’ the gudes, sir?” was Saun- 
ders next query. “No, notatall, I have notime,”’ 
_ replied the clerk; “take them away, take them 
away.”—*Ye'll aiblins find them worth your 
while; and I doubtna butye’ll buy,” said Saun- 
ders, as he coolly proceeded to untie and unstrip 
his burden. “Goaway, go away,” was reitera- 
ted half a dozen times with great impatience; 
but the old man still persisted. “Get along you 
old fool,” cried the clerk, completely out of tem- 
per, as he pushed the already exposed contents 
of the pack off the counter,“‘get along.” Saun- 
ders looked up in the individual’s face witha 
wide mouth and an enlarged pair of eyes, then 
looked down to his estate that lay scattered amon 
his feet, looked up again, and exclaimed “an 
wull you really no buy ought; but ye dinna ken 
ye hae na seen the gudes yet,” and so saying, he 
slowly gatheredthem up andreplaced them on 
the counter. “ Get out of the shop, sir,” was the 
perempery and angry command that followed 
us last appeal. Saunders with gravity and self- 
possession said, “‘are ye in earnest frien’?”— 
“Yes certainly,” was the reply, and that reply 
was succeeded by an unequivocal proof of sin- 
cerity on the part of the person whomade it, when 
he picked up Saunders’ bonnet, and whirled it 
out intothe street. The cool Scotchman stalked 
deliberately and gravely in quest of his Stewarton 
“headgear.” After giving ittwoor three hearty 
slaps upon the wall without the door, he re-en- 
tered very composedly wringing the moisture out 
of it, looked over to the person who had served 
him so, and said with a genuine Scotch smile, 
‘yon was but anill-faured turn,man, ye’ll surely 
take a look o’ the gudes noo.” The masterdra- 
per himself, who was standing all the while in the 
shop, admiring the nee and perseverance 
of the old man, and feeling a little compunction 
forthe unceremonious manner in which he had 
been treated, examined the contents of the pack, 
found them to be articles he stood in need of, 
purchased them, ordered an additional regular 
supply, and thus laid the foundation of an opulent 
mercantile house that has now flourished for 
some generations. 


> — 


“J WILL BY AND BYE.” 


Zounds! sir, you may as well say that you will 
never doit! I’m out of all patience with these 
“by and bye folks. An hour of the present time 
is worth a week of the future. 

Why, I know a bachelor, whois as well calcu- 
lated for matrimonial felicity as every virtue and 
ery accomplishment can render him ;—but he 
has been putting off the happy time, from one 
year to another always resolving that he would 
marry “‘ by and bye,” till the best ten years of 
his life are gone, and he is still “‘ resolving” and 
I fear “ he will die the same.” 


He that weuld iooer the roses of matrimony 


must wed in the May of life. If you wish only 
the withered leaves and the thorns, why, poor 





I WILL BY AND BYE—TIME’s FESTIVAL. 


Richard says, put it off till September.—*Pro. 
crastination is the thief of time.” 

1 made a visit last winter to see my old friend, 
Jeremiah Careless. When he put my horses into 
the stable, he took me to his ci floor te see 
some fine wheat he had just threshed.. I obsery- 
ed to him that one of the boards of the barn was 
near falling, and he had better nail it. “I wil} 
by and bye,” said he. Things about the farm 
looked as though “ by and bye” folks lived there. 
Next morning the boys came running in with sad 
news. An unruly bull had torn off the board, 
and the cattle had = and breakfasted on 
the white wheat, and old Brindle, the best cow in 
the drove, was foundered so that she died. Now, 
two nails, worth a penny, and five minutes of 
time, would have saved the life of old Brindle and 
the white wheat into the bargain. 

Passing by my neighbour Nodwell’s, the other 
day, I saw that his wife had made a fine garden, 
and the early peas were shooting above the 

ound. “ Itlooks well,” said I,“ neighbour—but * 

ere is a hole in the fence, which you had better 
mend, or the hogs will ruin your garden.” “J 
will by and bye,” said he. Happening to go 
by there a few days after, I was deafened with 
the cry of “* Who-ee, who-ee—stu-boy, stu-boy” 
—a drove of hogs had come along, and while my 
neighbor was taking a nap, they had crawled 
through the broken fence and destroyed the la- 
bour ofa week. ‘ Never put off till to-morrow 
what you can do to-day’”—-Poor Richard says. 

nn 
From the Ladies’ Magazine. 
TIME’S FESTIVAL. 

Old Time once held a festival 

To bless the opening year, 
The feast he spread was free to all; 
From lowly hut, from lordly hall, 

He bade his guests appear; 
But for useful thrift he has long been famed— 
So lest his revel might be blamed 

For luxury and art, 
The only requisite he n 

Was to come with a happy heart. 


Who gathered to that scene of mirth 
fith joy’s benignant brow? 

Time looked for none of the mighty of earth— 
The potentates of lofty birth, 

Before whom nations bow— 
He knew that crowns had thorns of care—- 
But the smiling courtier—came he there? 

Or fashions, brilliant throng? 
The proud, the brave, the rich, the fair? 

{ The lords of wit and song? 


When Time had scanned the number o’er 
That came to share his feast, 
Tis said, he declared that never more 
Would he hold his court on the old world’s shore, 
Or bid a titled guest-— 
So we opine they would not join, 
Where the happy ones were sure to shine! 
And then his brightest days, 
Full on Freedom’s mighty shrine 
Time turned their glorious rays. 


And thus Columbia was ordained 
The home of the happy hearted; 
Not here the soul in seeming chained— 
Not here the smile by flattery feigned— 
Not here is true-love marted— 
But Jife’s bright path is free to all, 
Yet should Time hold a festival 
To bless the coming year, 
And only bid the happy call— 
Who, think you, would appear?—Corng.i,. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States, 
By C. S. RaFInEsQuE. 
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STATICE CAROLINIANA. 


Names. American Thrift. Fr. Statice d’A- 
merique. Vulgar. Marsh Rosemary, Marsh 
Root, Seaside Thrift, Inkroot, Sea Lavender. 

Sp. Statice caroliniana. Walter. Radical 
leaves petiolate cuneate obtuse, acutely mucro- 
nate, smooth and flat: stem round panicled, 
flowers geminate, in unilateral spikes. 

Descriprion. Root perennial, large, fleshy, 
fusiform or branched, premose or obtuse, pur- 
plish brown. Radical leaves, erect on long pe- 
tioles, cuneiform, very smooth, with only one 
nerve, end broader obtuse, but with an acute 
point, quite entire and flaton the margin. Scapes 
round, smooth, one or two feet high, loosely pa- 
nicled above, branches alternate, ramules uni- 
lateral, pointing upwards, flowers the same at the 
ends of the ramules, small, subsessile, each ax- 
illray to an ovate mucronate scaly bract, com- 
monly geminate, upon a short scaly and forked 
peduncle. Calyx funnel shaped, 5 angled, 5 
teethed, angles ciliate. Petals blue, spatulate 
obtuse. Pistil small, obovate, 5 styles shorter 
than the stamens. Seed oblong. 

History. This plant is deemed by many a 
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variety of St. linunium of Europe, which, how- 
ever, differs by the leaves oblong undulate and 
larger flowers, while the St. gmewni or Asiatic, 
akin species, has obovate leaves and angular 
scapes. It was first disti shed by Walter, 
and grows on our sea shores, near salt marshes, 
from New England to Florida. It blossoms in 
summer. The varieties are 1. Albiflora. 2. -Ces- 
itosa. 3. Pumila. 4. Ramosissima. 5. Longifo- 
wa. itis strange that the name of Rosemary, 
belonging to a very different shrub, the Rosma- 
rinus officinalis, should be given to this plant in 
America: the true English name is Thrift, Nei- 
ther the root nor plant has any smell. 
_ Properties. The root is the officinal part; 
it is one of the most powerful vegetable astrin- 
gent and styptic, even stronger than than. St. - 
monum, Geranwum um, and Kino, and 
equal to Galls, since an equal quantity of both 
makes ink equally black. It contains tannin, 
ee acid, extractive, muriate of soda, &c. 
ater and alcohol are both solvents of it, but 
the last is even stronger, and the cold infusion 
more powerful than the hot. The roots are kept 
in shops: they aréchiefly used in apatha, ulcers 
of the mouth and throat, debility, hemorrhage, 
cynanche maligna, relaxed bowels, cholera in- 
fantum, chronic dysentery, é&c. in which they are 
eminently beneficial, being also antiseptic. It 
often avails when other astringents and tonics 
have failed. It is a kind of specific as a gargle, 
in ulcerous sore throat or scarlatina anginosa. 
In dysentery it must be given after purgatives. 
For internal use, the decoction or infusion sweet- 
ened (or a syrup) may be employed in small re- 
peated doses. The taste is very styptic and 
somewhat bitter; It may be made more palata- 
ble by some aromatics. These useful properties 
are well attested and admitted by all physicians. 
Zollickoffer alone states that it is also sudorific 
and emetic, but probably by mistake. 


a eG ee 

VIRTUE.—Oriemat. 
Sustained by Virtue, all the storms of life _ 
Assail in vain, though boisterous be their strife ; 
Relying on her never-failing power, 
I rest secure in every trying hour. 
Envy, hate, malice, or oppression’s arm, 
Rebuked by her calm eye will fail to harm; 
Enduring pleasure she alone can give, 
Most blessing those who most with her do live ; 
In health our joy, in pain our surest trust, 
Nor ever known to fail the good and just : 
Great Source of Peace in Thee we see its worth, 
Triumphing o’er those ties that bind to earth; 
‘The light of her pure flame on thee doth rest, 
Ne’er to be dimm’d by vice,—by virtue ever cone 


ee ee 
MANNERS. 

I make it a point of morality never to find fault with an- 
other for his manners. They may be awkward or grace- 
ful, blunt or polite, polished or rustic, I care not what they 
are with, if the man means well and acts from honest in- 
tentions, without eccentricity, or affectation. All men 
have not the advantages of “ good society,” as it is called, 
to school themselves in all its fantastic rules and ceremo- 
nies, and if there is any standard of manners, it is well 
founded in reason and good sense, and not upon these ar- 
tificial regulations. Manners, jike conversation, should 
extemporaneous, and not studied. I always suspect a man 
that meets me with the same perpetudl smile on his face, 
the same congreeing of the body, and the same premedita- 
ted shake of the hand. Give me the hearty—it may_be 
rough—grip of the hand—the careless nod of recognition, 
and when occasion requires, the homely but welcome salu- 
tation—* How are you my old friend !” 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Miss Lone.—She was a beautiful young 
lady; but so short, that she was, when alive, 
called the Pocket Venus. Her epitaph con- 
cluded, aps to her size: 

“ Though long, yet short; 
Though short, yet pretty long.” 





Johnson’s dictionary describes network to be 
“any thiag reticulated or discussated at equal 
distances, with interstices between the intersec- 
tions !” 

Dry Humovur.—An Irish post-boy having 
driven a gentleman a long stage during torrents 
of rain, the gentleman civilly said to Paddy, 
“ Are you not very wet?” “ Arrah! I don’t care 
about being very wet, but plase your honor, I’m 


very dry. cane 

Lord Cornwallis was lineally descended from 
John Cornwalleys, Esq. of Broome, in the coun- 
ty of Suffolk, who lived in the reign of Henry 

e VIIth, and whose will contains, among other 
remarkable items, the following: 

“ T bequeath to a Preest, to sing and pray for 
my soule, my fader’s soule, my moder’s soule, 
and all my freends’ soules, and all Chrystens’ 
soules, for three years, twenty-three marc star- 
ling—to the Abbot of Bury, my ambulling nagge, 
ma to my own beyre, my masse book and gilt 
gublitt that was my fader’s. 


Wuisxers.—The Indians of Brazil and Gui- 
ana, adorn their faces with a fine orange color- 
ed plumage of the toucan. They cut the skin 
from the breast of the bird, and when dry glue 
it to their cheeks. Perhaps it would be well for 
those luckless wights, who think there is an irre- 
sistible charm in full own mustachios, to adopt 
the same plan; it would shorten their “ tarry at 
Jericho,” and save the infinite amount of labour 
and vexation attendant on the cultivation of 
whiskers.” —Barnstable Journal. 

A Personat Insutt.—At a row which took 

lace in a northern city some time ago, while 
brick bats and clubs were flying about in every 
direction, and the iy combatants pantin 
for glory, a negro was laid level with the ear 
by one of the missiles of the opposite party. Rais- 
ing his voice above the din of battle he demanded 
a parley, at the same time saying—“ What gem- 
plin trow dat last brick? Some one trow him— 
ae if he only say who he was, I wont expose 
im!” 
Spoken extempore to a lady, on being asked “ what theworld 
was like.” 
The world is a prison in ev’ry respect, 
Whose walls are the heavens in common ; 


The gaoler is sin, and the prisoners are men, 
And the fetters are nothing but-- WOMEN. 








Srx Priaaues.—Sorbierre says that the six 
Paaves of a small town are, a lawyer with great 
cnowledge, great sophistry, and no sense of jus- 
tice; an eminent physician, with little skill or 
manners; a preacher without any conscience; a 
quarrelsome soldier; a politician without princi- 
_ and a man of letters who eternally dogma- 
izes. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 





Music.—* Whoever despises music,” said 
Martin Luther, “1 am displeased with him. 
Next to theology, I gre a place to music; for 
thereby all anger is forgotten, the devil is driven 
away, and melancholy, and many tribuiations, 
and evil thoughts, are expelled. It is the best 
solace for a desponding mind.” 

LacuRYMATORIES. We have often wondered 
how the tears of the mourners at the Roman fy. 
nerals were collected so as to bottle them. Mr. 
Pennant in his Tour in Wales, gives a represen- 
tation of the lachrymatory, or narrow pieces of 
spoon, (somewhat like our narrow spoon, but 
shorter handled,) destined to collect the tears of 
the relations of the deceased, in order to deposit 
them in the little phials, which were placed with 
the ashes in the urn, memorials of their grief. 

A poor woman in the country went to hear a 
sermon, wherein, among other evil practices, the 
use of dishonest weights and measures was ex- 
posed. With this discourse she was much affect- 
ed. The next day, when the minister, according 
to his custom, went among his hearers, and call- 
ed upon the woman, he took occasion to ask her 
what she remembered of his sermon. The poor 
woman complained much of her bad memory, 
and said she had forgotten almost all he had de- 
livered. ‘“ But one thing,” said she—* I remem- 
ber, I remembered to burn my bushel.” A doer 
of the word cannot be a forgetful hearer. 





A gentleman lately kept a meteorological journal of hie 
wife’s temper fora week, during the summer season, whicli 
he found to be— 

Sunday— Damp and cool in the morning, cloudy in the 
evening, rain at night. 

Monday—Wind E. and E. S. E. black clouds, send low 
and quick in the morning, squally at noon, heavy claps of 
thunder and sharp lightning in the evening, calm all night. 
_ Tuesday—Vaporish in the morning, warm at noon, damp 
in the evening. : : 

_ Wednesday—Variable all day, distant thunder and rain 
in the evening. : 
ursday—Vaporish and calm in the morning, hot at 
noon, high wind and heavy rain in the evening, with peals 
of thunder and sharp lightning at night. : 
_ Friday--Wind W. S. W. cool and pleasant in the morn- 
pe ’d round to N. N. E. at noon, and in the evening 
to E. 8. E. blowing a gale all night. : : : 

Saturday—Vaporish and warm in the evening; rain, hail, 
and thunder and lightning in the afternoon and evening ; 
cool and calm all mght. | 

Another gentleman’s journal, for the week, stood thus: 

Sunday—Warm, but not oppressive in the fore-noon-- 
refreshing showers after dinner, and cool in the evening. 
‘ Monday—Clear all day, atmosphere warm, with gentle 

reezes. 

Tuesday--Fine summer weather; cool and lovely all 


day. 

W ellieidiecy ties atmosphere in the morning, gentle 
breezes, and refreshing showers in the evening. 

Thursday—Cool in the morning; warm at noon; a fine 
shower and rainbow in the evening. 

Friday--Comfortable all day ; very pleasant in the even- 
ing ; cool at night. 

Saturday—-Wind N. W. clearandcool all day ; heavenly 
breezes in the evening; a lovely night. 

Russtan Crue.ty.—The King of Prussia, 1D 
his correspondence with Voltaire, relates the 
following anecdote of the Czar Peter, as illustra- 
tive of Russian despotism :—“ I knew Printz, the 

reat marshal of the court of Prussia, who ha 
cous ambassador to the Czar Peter, in the reig® 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


of the late king. The commission with which 
he was charged proving very acceptable, the 
prince was desirous of giving him conspicuous 
marks of his satisfaction, and for this purpose a 
sumptuous banquet was prepared, and to which 
Printz was invited. They drank brandy, as is 
customary with the Russians, and they drank it 
toexcess. The Czar, who wished to give a par- 
ticular grace to the entertainment, sent for twen- 
ty of the Strelitz Guards, who were confined in 
the prisons of Petersburgh, and for every large 
bumper which they drank, this hideous monster 
struck off the head of one of these wretches. As 
a particular mark of respect, this unnatural 
prince was desirous of procuring the ambassa- 
dor the pleasure, as he termed it, of trying his 
skill upon these miserable creatures. The Czar 
was disposed to be angry at his refusal, and could 
not help betraying signs of his displeasure.” 


FasHIoNABLE Hours.—A London paper 
speaks of the Queen’s breakfasting lately at 
Chriswick at four o’clock, P. M. e Camden 
Journal thinks that in the course of a few years 
more,as high fashion travels forward, it will be ex- 
tended to beyond midnight, and breakfast become 
what it was originally—a morning meal. 


ORIENTAL MAXIMS. 


Men show particular folly on five different oc- 
casions—when they establish their fortune on the 
ruin of another—when they expect to excite love 
by coldness, and by showing more marks of dis- 
like than affection—when they wish to become 
learned in the midst of repose and pleasure— 
when they seek friends without making any ad- 
vances of friendship: and when they are unwil- 
ling to succour their friends in distress. 

The world is too narrow for two quarrelsome 
fools to live in it. 

Avarice is the chastisement of the rieh. 

F a white hairs are theavant-couriers of your 
eath. 

Re who has not his hand open has his heart 
shut. 

True prudence is to see from the commence- 
ment of an affair what will be the end of it. 

_Be of good cheer when your enemies are di- 
vided among themselves, but fear when they are 
united and of one accord. 

What is easily acquired does not long endure. 

In whatsoever house you enter, remain mas- 
ter of your eyes and your tongue. 

Why repent a second time of an action of 
which we have already repented ? 

If you wish that your own merit should be re- 
cognised, recognise the merit of others. 

vever give counsel when it is not asked of 
you; especially to those who are incapable of 
appreciating it. 
_ ‘ow short life would be, if hope did not give 
it extent ! 

The body increases by sleep, the mind accu- 
mulates by watching. 

Do not shorten the long nights by slumber, nor 
prolong the short days by wickedness. 
aus he man that watches by night, rejoices by 

To teach a knave, is to put a dagger into the 
hands of an assassin. 
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A wicked soul is capable of all the wicked- 
ness it can conceive. 

Think on those who have gone before you— 
consider the empires which have passed away— 
and of all which has ever been, nothing remains 
but the traces of virtue. 

The wisest of men is he who has the most Com- 
plaisance for others. 

Two things are embarrassing; to be silent 
when we ought to speak ; and to speak when we 
ought tc be silent. 


STRANGE ANTIPATHIES OF EMINENT PERSONS. 


CarpinaL Cararra.--The scent of roses, which is so 
pleasant to the sense of smelling, was quite intolerable to 
the olfactory perception of this Cardinal. Such was his 
aversion to the most fragrant of perfumes, that in order to 
avoid it, he was in the habit, during the sweet season of ro- 
ses, of shutting himself up in a dark chamber, where the 


breeze could not possibly waft the odour of the flower of 


love and poetry to his nostrils; and yet he delighted to 
smell the passion flower and jonquil. 

Tasso.—-According to his biographer, would fall into con- 
vulsions at the sight ofa carp. 

Erasmus, though a native of Rotterdam, had such an 
=— to fish, that even the smell of it gave him the 
ever. 

Mary, Queen or Scors.—This beautiful woman, we are 
informed by Chalmers, would faint at the sight ofan eel. 

The Emperor Napro.ron loathed the scent of tea so much, 


that he often felt himself obliged to rise from the table of 


Marie Louise, to avoid its effluvia. 

Josepu ScaLicer.—This celebrated critical and historical 
author, would sooner die of starvation than drink milk. 

Jerome Carpan, who, as a writer, ranks high in Italian 
literature, had a most unconquerable aversion to eggs. 

Uxapistaus, Kine or Poxanp, hated apples, though he 
was remarkably fond of garlic and onions. 

Cuersne, who was Secretary to Francis I. and captured 
with him at the battle of Pavia, no sooner saw an ape 
than a prodigious quantity of blood would issue from his 


nose. 

Henry III, of England, could not be prevailed upon to 
sit in the room with a cat. 

Cormac, Kine or Irecanp, the father-in-law of Fingal, 
held magpyes in such detestation that he offered rewards 
for their extermination. 

M. ve Lance, in his “ Tableau de I’Inconstance de toutes 
choses,” details a narrative of a very sensible man, whe 
was so terrified at seeing a hedge-hog, that for two years 
he imagined his bowels were gnawed by such an animal. 

ApmirAL Co.ienr, though a man of unquestionable bra- 
very, never dared to look at a mouse, it would so terrify 
him, unless he had his sword in his hand. 

Lorp Byron said that there was nothing shocked his 
feelings so much as to see a beautiful woman eat. 





EneuisH Lancuace.—Some years ago a gentleman after 
carefully examining the folio edition of Johnson’s Dictiona- 
ry, formed the following table of English words derived 
from other languages :— 


Latin. .... 6732 | Swedish... .34 | Irish and Erse.. . .2 
French. ..4812 | Gothic .....31 | Turkish..........2 
Saxon... .1665 | Hebrew....16 | Irish and Scottish 1 
Greek... .1148 | Teutonic ...15 | Portuguese. ....1 
Dutch..... 691 | Arabic .....13 | Persian......... 1 
Italian. .... BPE Tt SPs ss coca OO | SM bea: vce 
German ...106 | Runic .......4 | Persic.......... 1 
Welsh .....95 | Flemish .....4 | Uncertain .......1 
Danish .....75 MES PERE witevatigie 
Spanish ....56 ; Syriac.......3 Total. ..15,784 
Icelandic ...50 | Scottish...... 3 











The following unutterably curious sentence is frequently 
used in schools for the correction of stammering: 

Theopholis Thistle the thistle sifter sifted a seive full of 
unsifted thistles, and if ‘Theopholis Thistle the thistle sifter 
sifted a seive full of unsifted thistles, where’s the seive full 
of ated thistles that Theopholis Thistle the thistle sifter 
silted .. 
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OUB FPBEAG ES UBB Bs 
AN AMERICAN PATRIOTIC SONG. 


nee 


_ The Music and the Words of the following Song, were, we understand, composed by a 
sailor, on board the Java frigate. They have never before, we believe, been published. 
The feelings of an American tar, are truly expressed in the words, and many a landsman 
will join cordially in the Chorus. The Song has, we judge, only to be known to become 
very popular. 


Our flag is here! Our flag is here! We 


AES AR ene aE TE ET se 


loud huz-zas! Our flag is here! Our flag i - hold its __gior’ous 


Filme. 


stripes and stars. 


gal - lant band, A - like un-~stain’d in peace or war, It 


Da 


floats o’er hap - py land. Our flag is here, &c. 


2 


Stout hearts have fought for that bright flag, 
Strong hands maintain’d it mast-head high; 
And oh! to see how proud it waves, 
Brings tears of joy in ev’ry eye. 


Our flag is here, &c. 


3 


That flag has stood in battle’s war, 
‘Mid foemen strong and foemen brave, 
Strong hands have tried that flag to low’r, 
And found a speedy, wat’ry grave. 


Our flag is here, &c. 
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The Poet should cull from the garden of nature only 
those sweet flowers that diffuse a healthful fragrance. No 
poisonous weed, however brilliant its hue, however de- 
licious its perfume, should mingle in the wreath he wears. 








Written for the Casket. 
GIVE ME THE WINE CUP. 


Give me the wine cup ;—fill it high; 
Ay, fill it late and long ; 

For lam sick. O, let me sigh 
My soul away in song! 

And when the melting minstrelsy 
Floats o’er my anguis’d ear, 

Fill, fill the kindred cup for me, 
And Jet me learn to hear. 


Strike, Ellen, strike the harp again, 

_ So sweet in other days; 

Strike the same soft, delicious strain, 
And O, let all its lays 

Be breath’d by melancholy’s muse, 
To misery belong; 

For oh! the heart its grief may lose 
Alone, in sorrow’s song. 


Strike not to mirth, for mirth is woe 
_ Unto the heart of care: 
Mirth murders hearts that grieve; and oh! 
_'To memory is despair. 
A dagger to the souls that dream 
O’er murder’d hope; and wrong 
Is mirth, when mingling with the stream 
Of sorrow’s tide of song. 


Fill, Ellen, fill the flashing cup 
With rich and rosy wine, 

And lift it to thy own lip up, 
Then pass it on to mine; 

And while it circles in our souls, 
Let us be happy now; 

And while it every care controuls, 
Forget the broken vow. 


No more——'tis past; the dream hath fled ; 
_. Dash, dash the wine cup down: 
Wine cannot heal the heart that’s bled, 
Nor music memory drown. 
And dash the harp unto the ground ; 
_ A balm it cannot prove : 
Nor with it wine allay the wound 
First made by faithless love. 
MILFORD BARD. 


Written for the Casket. 
TO A BUTTERFLY. 


Bright airy light and beauteous thing, 

; ‘How transient here’s thy stay ; 

I'hen spread thy noiseless silken wing, 
And flutter whilst thou may. 


Now glancing oft from flower to flower, 
_ Now basking in the sun ; 
Stealing fresh sweets from bush and bower, 
(hus is thy laber done. 


Thy pwng form fit emblem seems, 
Of thy ife’s little day— 
be colors bright my fancy deems 
hy moments bright as they. 


POETRY. 





Thou art but as a meteor beam 
Lightening yon arch on high, 
A sunbeam dancing on a stream, 
A rainbow in the sky, 
Which live all gloriously awhile, 
. .Then fade in air and die. 
Philadelphia, July 23d. ; 


OSCAR. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
ODE TO LIBERTY. 
Enthroned on mountain-top and vale, 
ae A spirit reposes, 
Flinging sweet odours to the gale, 
Sweeter than roses; 
More grateful than the summer rain, 
Or evening dew, 
When ee suns have scorched the plain, 
aded each hue. 


To traveller in the desert wide, 
The spring is cheering ; 

To wanderer on the ocean tide, 
Home is endearing.— 

Thy radiance, Liberty! imparts 

brighter glow, 

More grateful the heart of hearts 

Than aught below. 


Long hadst thou wandered forth, 
In ages benighted, 
Finding no land thy presence worth, 
By none invited. 
Thine image in some lands had found 
transitory glassing ; 
But broken as the sun’s bright ray, | 
O’er troubled waters passing. 
Tired of the vain and fruitless search, 
O’er seas thou sought a rest; 
And there, at last, thou found a perch— 
Thine eyry in the west. 
* * * * * * * * 
The soul must feel thy kindling rage; 
hy throne the hearts of men; 
And there alone we hope to raise 
Thy glorious diadem. he Ox 
4th of July, 1831. 





STANZAS. 
BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. _ 

Doubt, when radient smiles are shinmg— 
Doubt, when clasping hands are twining— 
Doubt, when honied words are flowing—- 
Doubt, when blushes warm are glowing-~ 

But never doubt that TRUTH sincere 

That glistens in the starting tear. 


Doubt, when mirthful tones invite thee-- 

Doubt, when gayest hopes delight thee-- 

Doubt, whate’er is fondest, fairest-- 

Doubt, whate’er is brightest, rarest-- _ 
But never doubt, that TRUTH can live 
In hearts that suffer—and forgive. 





You tell me that the Friendly Kiss. 
By a Lady. 
You tell me that the friendly kiss has not a charm for me, 
When social ones together meet, or part in sympathy :— 
And true it is,—but yet 1 own how deep I feel its power, 
When lips I love that pressure give in feeling’s silent hour. 
But yet, with all my heart, | shun this same salute from 
those ; 
For whom within my heart’s recess no tender feeling glows; 
Or when the eyes of all around this pledge of love may see, 
Then true it is the social kiss has not a charm for me. 
But when the form I love is near, and there are none beside, 
I do not check affection’s thrill, or seek my love to hide, 
Then, only then, the x1ssI give! and never heart has known 
More deep than mine, the joy that springs from this caress 
alone. ; 
How oft in feeling’s silent hour my lip has sought to press 
Upon the brow I love so well its passionate caress. 
& * * * * ~ * 
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STATISTICAL TABLE. 





STATISTICS OF EUROPE. 
Capitals with their Popula'n 


States, &c. 


Great Britain,..... 
France, 
Holland and Belge. 
SPAIN, . 200s veveves 
Portugal.. oe ee ee 
Russia with Poland, waneeee 
Sweden and Norway,.. se eeeesecees 
Prussia,....++. @eeeeaeevp ese eeeeenee eee eee 
Mig 6a bobo biensdbcee eoeeseeee eee ee 
BO eee eee ee 
SOD, 6 08 00 ced dass ces 
Denmark,....... 
Kingdom of the Two Sicilies,. . 
State of the Church,..... 
SNS: 5 ibd bashes aeekees 
Switzerland,.......... ecokewrns 
*Bavaria,. 
*Wirtemberg,..... iidans a vnige 
ot Be errr rer 
Nn 4b ek Peas os. ths sok ovesbecedee 
*Grand Duchy of Baden, . 
*Electorate of Hesse,.........-. 
_*Grand Duchy of Hesse,.. js tte die 
*Do. of Saxe Weimar,. . 
of Mecklenburg Strelitz,. .. 
of Holstein Oldenburg,..... 
of Mecklenburg aren 
*Duchy of Nassau,..... Mahi y base's se 00? : 
*Do. of Brunswick,.............. <s ate 
‘ of Saxe Cobourg Gotha,. oa ieee 
. of Saxe rane 2inaa 
. of Saxe Altenburg,.. 
of Anhalt Dessau, 
of Anhalt Berneburg,. . 
Do. of Anhalt Keethen,. . S¥ed 
*Principality of Schwarz Rudolstadt,.. 
Do. of Schwarz Sondershausen,.. 
of Reuss Greitz,. 
of Reuss Schleitz, 
of Reuss Lobenst ‘Ebersdorf,. 
of Lippe Detmold,. 
of eee Schauhenburg,. ay 


eeeseeeeeoeeeeene 


@eeen eee 


eeeee 


eeerep eevee eee ee eevee 

ee @eeet eee ee 
eervesveev aaa ee 
eeaeeeeeceseeee ever 
eseerveeee eee 
eeervrese eve ee 


eee vee eeeeeereees ea eeeeeeeeee ees 


of F HohesZatlernSi mmaringen, 


of Hohen Zollern 
‘ of Liechtenstein, . . 
*Landgrave of Hesse Homburg,.. Vibes euit'e f 
*Republic of Frankfort,.........+eee++00- 
*Do. of Bremen,.. 
*Do. of Hamburg, . jtaeee Goree 
*Do. of Lubeck,.... 
*Lordship of Kniphausen,.......... MET TY 
Republic of Andora, (Spain,).....0- 
Republic of San Marino, (Italy,).. 
Duchy of Massa,.....-.ceesees deoev cenmud 
Duchy of Modena, ......+++« ka cvhuwoon he 
Principality of nn: UW Shibwaniediee ves 
Duchy of Lucca,.. 
a —s Parma, 
Duchy of Tuseany,. 
a OE SC reOOW yee acne cose sens nine A sl 
Republic of the Ionian Isles,.......... anon 


Totals of Europe,........seeeeeeees 


eapingen, 


@ereoeeevevere ee 


Sqr. Miles. 
122,098 
206,627 

25,493 
184,355 
39°119 
2,059,565 
999207 
107,943 
260,968 
137°778 

71,191 

22,139 

42,669 

17,443 

28,176 

15,027 

29,679 

7,715 
5,824 
14,927 
6.011 
4,765 
3778 
1,436 
779 
2,529 
4'806 
1,940 
511 
981 
927 
533 
350 
339 
322 
411 
362 
146 
209 
244 
443 
211 
466 
393 
110 
54 
168 
93 

68 
153 
118 
17 
193 
23 

95 
2,012 
51 
419 
2.997 
8,485 
500 
1,012 
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148,000 
41,000 
2'859 
15,000 
7,000 
29,000 
350,000 
6,500 
143,000 
440,000 
1,275,000 
114,000 
176,000 








3,747,545 





297,736,359 





London, 
Paris, 
Amsterdam, 
Madrid, 
Lisbon, 
St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, 
Berlin, 
Vienna, 
Constantinople, 
NapoliRomania, 
Copenhagen, 
Naples, 

me, 
Turin, 
Zurich, 
Munich, 
Stuttgard, 
Dresden, 
Hanover, 
Karlsruhe; 
Cassel, 
Darmstadt, 
Weimar, 
N. Strelitz, 
Oldenburg, 
Schwerin, _ 
Weisbaden, 
Brunswick, 
Gotha, 
Meiningen, 
Altenburg, 
Dessau, 
Berneburg, 
Keethen, 
Rudolstadt, 
Sondershausen, 
Greitz, 
Schleitz, 
Ebersdorf, 
Detmold, 


: Buckeburg, 


Corback, 
Sigmaringen, 
Hechingen, 
Liechtenstein, 
Homburg, 
Frankfort, 
Bremen, 
Hamburg, 
Lubeck, 

Kni hausen, 
Andora, 

San Marino, 
Massa, 
Modena, 
Monaco, 
Lucca, 
Parma, 
Florence, 
Cracow, 
Corfu, 





1,350 ;000 
890,000 
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* Those countries having a star attached, constitute the Germanic Confederation. 
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